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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Severat English friends have invited me to state my opinion of the 
advantages to European civilisation which may be expected from 
the consolidation of Germany, and the comparative depression of 
France. I have the more pleasure in complying with this request, 
because no one would be more grieved than myself, that the preva- 
lence of erroneous views on this’ subject should prevent a hearty 
understanding between England and my own country. 

I may remark, by way of preface, that in consequence of the 
extent and the rapidity of the latest development of affairs in 
Europe, our political parties, as such, have not yet assumed a definite 
attitude in the main questions arising from it. Nay, it is extremely 
probable that they will for the most part be dissolved and assume 
new forms, under the influence of the altered circumstances. What 
I am about to say, therefore, can only be regarded as expressing 
my own individual opinions, and not as the programme of a large 
and united party. To make up for this, I have the advantage of 
being free to express my personal convictions unfettered by the 
trammels of party. And there exists at present such an unanimity 
of feeling in Germany that it is hardly possible to mistake its nature 
and direction. 

When we are asked what effect the recent development of German 
power will have on the progress of civilisation in Europe, the 
answer will be, perhaps, most fitly introduced by the opposite 
question, What would have been the consequences to Europe, if 
Napoleon or the French Republic had remained master of the field, 
and, as in this case was inevitable, Germany and Prussia had 
been thrust back into their former condition of impotence and 
division? What political and religious tendencies would have been 
thereby fostered ? Doubtless those which had kindled the war and 


carried off the victory. It is, indeed, true that a// parties in France 
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had, in their turn, coquetted with Chauvinism and the lust of Rhenish 
provinces. But the actual outbreak of war was, after all, the work 
of the absolutist and clerical faction, which saw its future preponder- 
ance threatened even by the very moderate liberalism of the January 
Ministry, and sought in foreign victory, and especially in the humili- 
ation of a Protestant power, the restoration of its internal prestige. 
It was the same man who recommended the Plébiscite—a measure 
in the highest degree fatal to Parliamentary Government—to the 
Emperor, and a few months afterwards congratulated him in the 
name of the Senate on his military preparations. It was the 
majority of the Arcadians who, in the Corps Législatif, drowned 
every voice which was raised in opposition to a warlike policy. It 
was the Catholic clergy who preached to the peace-loving peasants 
of Alsace and Bretagne, of Burgundy and Orleans, the holy crusade 
against the Prussian heretics, and who, even after the fall of 
Napoleon and the appearance of Garibaldi on the stage, have never 
for a moment relaxed their efforts. The victory of Napoleon would 
have been the victory of those principles throughout half Europe. 
Not less clear and certain are the results which must have flowed 
from a triumph of Gambetta over the armies of Germany. He and 
his colleagues are fighting for their cause with all the weapons of the 
terrorising democracy of 1793. Living, as they do, in the nineteenth 
century, they have not made the same active use of the guillotine as 
their revered progenitors; but in cashiering and shooting officers 
and soldiers, in levying requisitions, in issuing paper money, in 
muzzling the press, and in setting aside all legal forms, they shew 
no less é/an than did Danton and Robespierre. Their main support 
is the Proletariate, which, accustomed as it is to privations of every 
kind, does not feel so keenly the personal sufferings and hardships of 
war, believes every official lie announcing a victory, and in its fiery 
patriotism regards every disaster as the work of reactionary treason. 
Here, too, the triumph of such a government would imply the 
victory of their party through half Europe, the abolition of existing 
constitutions, and a revolution in all the existing relations of pro- 
perty. Is it too much to say that Napoleon’s victory would have 
placed the young Alfonso and his confessor on the throne of Spain, 
or that the triumph of Gambetta would have been followed by the 
proclamation of an Iberian Federative Republic? Without any 
doubt, the former would have condemned Italy to the chronic atrophy 
of the September Convention ; and the latter, to the acute convulsion 
of a Mazzinian Republic. The former would have encircled the 
eastern frontier of Belgium with the military forces of France, and 
conferred on the Parti Prétre in Brussels, the blessings of Roman 
Catholic Imperialism ; while the latter would have municipalised the 
left bank of the Rhine, and rallied round it all the radical elements 
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of Belgium. In Germany, as we know, the cause of national unity 
has had no more violent opponents than the}Ultramontane party on 
the one hand, and the socialistic democrats on the other. The former 
party in Bavaria and the latter in Suabia, openly opposed the pre- 
parations for a war with France. The triumph of Napoleon, there- 
fore, on the one hand, or of Gambetta on the other, would have 
ensured the predominance of either Ultramontanists or Socialists in 
the smaller States of Germany. The waves of Napoleonic influence 
would indeed have been stayed by the Russian frontier, for here the 
religious antagonism would have supported the political resistance, 
since in Russia Church and Nation are entirely one. Here, too, the 
relations of France and Russia to the Eastern question would have 
exercised their influence, since the two Powers make the protection of 
their co-religionists the main object of their Eastern policy. But 
what if the French Republic had triumphed ? The Roman Catholics 
in the East could hardly have looked for protection to a Gambetta ; 
but, on the other hand, we may easily believe that the Russian 
democracy, which is powerfully developing itself both in Russia 
itself and in Slavonian Europe, would have been ready and eager to 
fraternise with the Parisian Socialist, and in this case the Oriental 
question might have been solved ia a very unexpected manner. 

But whatever view we may take of these more remote contingen- 
cies, the main point seems to me beyond all doubt. As certainly 
as every tree grows according to the inner law of its kind—as 
certainly as every victory implies the development of the forces 
which prevail, so certain is it that the success of Napoleon would 
have strengthened the Jesuitical and clerical parties in Europe, and 
that of Gambetta advanced the cause of social democracy. Whoever 
belongs neither to the’ “Blacks” nor to the “Reds” may con- 
gratulate himself that hitherto victory has crowned the arms of 
Germany, and should hope that a glorious peace will consolidate the 
German Empire. 

We have endeavoured to show from what this victory has saved 
the nations of Europe; and the friends of mental freedom and 
progress, constitutional liberty and national independence, will be 
satisfied by these negative results. The warding off of threatening 
evil is a positive gain, provided, of course, that the remedy is not 
in other respects worse than the dreaded malady. The second ques- 
tion is, have we reason to think the victorious arms of Germany 
may be more dangerous to the rights, the liberties, and the civilisa- 
tion of Europe, than the consequences which, as we have shown, 
would have followed her defeat ? 

I know how much is now said about Prussian greed and lust of 
conquest—the annexation of Holstein, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel— 
of the impending destruction of Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland 
B2 
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—of a Prussian propaganda in German Austria, and the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia. A complaint is raised in the name of the inalien- 
able rights of man, that we will not let the peace-loving French 
Republicans go until they give up Elsass and German Lothringen. 
And now, especially, since the Luxemburg question has arisen, a 
perfect hailstorm of curses has fallen upon us, and we are told that 
all respect for international rights and treaties has vanished from 
our hearts. Should German policy finally triumph, it seems there 
would be no law in Europe but that of brute force! These and 
other terrible eventualities are held up before the public eye, por- 
trayed in the most glowing colours. It is, however, with these 
bright hues as with those of the rainbow, when you approach them 
they dissolve away in mist. All these charges and apprehensions 
rest upon a few false conclusions and mistakes which should be 
patent to every unprejudiced observer. 

We should laugh at any one in the present day who seriously 
brought a charge of insatiable lust of conquest against the kings of 
the House of Capet because, proceeding from their Duchy of Paris, 
they gradually brought the other provinces and baronies of France 
under their dominion, and that too, in the main, by force of arms. 
All the world would loudly reply, that it was not a question of 
forcible conquest, but of the union and consolidation of France, of 
the interests and the welfare of the whole French nation. Why, 
then, should we deny to the Hohenzollern the justification which we 
so readily award to the Capets? The conquests of the former, made 
with but few exceptions on German soil, what have they been but the 
reunion of the so miserably lacerated and divided German nation ? 

And if the means employed in these conquests have not always 
been gentle, were the obstacles easy to be overcome? Were the 
motives of resistance worthy of respect? Every effort was made to 
attain the great object of German unity by milder measures—by 
appeals to public opinion, by resolutions of the Frankfort parliament, 
by diplomatic negotiations; but all in vain. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. National unity is a mere delusion without the establish- 
ment of a national government—a sovereign, and, in case of need, 
coercing government. But how could it be expected that the reigning 
monarchs, and especially potentates so powerful as the Emperor of 
Austria, or so proud as the descendants of the ancient house of Guelph, 
would voluntarily submit to the supreme command of one who had 
been their peer? No one in England is surprised that a union with 
Scotland (we say nothing of Ireland) was only attained after centu- 
ries of contest. Now the rulers and inhabitants of Germany are, 
doubtless, civilised and worthy men, bnt they are men, like English- 
men and Scots, and subject to the same passions ; and to them, too, 
the words of the poet may be applied— 


‘Blut ist ein ganz besonderer Saft.” 
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The kings of Prussia, it is true, were no unselfish idealists, but 
their success was a gain to the national cause, and it was well that 
the latter coincided with the desires and aims of royal egotism. In 
a word, the annexation of Hanover, the exclusion of Austria, the 
supremacy of the King of Prussia over the South-German armies, 
are questions, not of European, but of German, policy. All these 
things do but show that the German nation has felt the necessity of 
at length existing as a nation, or, which is the same thing, of 
including the whole German people in some one political form; but 
they have nothing at all to do with the question whether the love of 
quarrelling or ambition, whether lust of conquest, or disregard of the 
rights of others, enter into the composition of our German blood, 
which is generally supposed to flow so sluggishly. “But the 
Imperial dignity,” say others, “ with all its medieval reminiscences, 
of universal dominion, and divine consecration! And the principle 
of nationality, with its dangerous indefiniteness !—and Luxemburg, 
and the community of soul between Bismarck and Gortschakoff!” 
I repeat that all these things are of the mist, misty and unreal, 
intended to cloud the vision of those who have as dark and vague 
conceptions of German things and people, as the flaneurs of the 
Parisian Boulevards of the geography of Pomerania, the land of the 
Prussian Turcos, where the semi-savage races of Uhlans dwell ! 
However deeply penetrated such observers may be with the con- 
viction of the military despotism with which Count Bismarck drives 
the German people before him, like a flock of helpless sheep, even 
they cannot seriously believe, that a State, whose military power 
rests chiefly on an intellectual basis, on the personal service of all 
the educated inhabitants—a State which possesses a grand literature, 
a free press, and two debating Parliaments, could really, in the long 
run, maintain a political system which was repudiated by the vast 
majority of its population. It has been common in foreign countries 
to regard the German Liberals, who in 1862 vehemently opposed 
Count Bismarck on the question of military organisation, and, after the 
victories of 1866, received him with enthusiastic applause, as blind 
worshippers of success, as unprincipled devotees of a crude Chauvinism. 
Those who take this view of the case overlook the notorious fact that 
the conflict of 1862 was respecting the means and mode of proceeding, 
while the reconciliation of 1866 arose from the recognition of common 
aims. Count Bismarck was formerly a violent opponent of the anti- 
Austrian policy ; and it was chiefly on this account that the Liberal 
party in 1862 refused him the means of increasing the army, because 
they believed that for the performance of vassal service to Austria, 
such as he recommended in 1848, the smallest army in Prussia was 
large enough. After the conclusion of the Danish war, however, 
they learned with joyful surprise that Count Bismarck was an altered 
man, that there was no need for them to join Aim, for the simple 
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reason that he had made the all-important object of their national 
wishes his own. And can any one be surprised that they now 
lavished upon him the means of carrying out a system which for 
twenty years had been the ideal of their hopes, the turning-point of 
all their efforts? They had been powerless without the guiding 
genius of the practical statesman, but this great statesman would be 
the last to deny that the foundation of all his successes was the 
essential identity of his aims with the wishes of the nation. Now this 
same nation repudiates all reminiscences of medisval Imperialism, 
with its theoretic pretensions and its claims to universal empire. 
The very title is a half-reluctant concession to the vanity of South 
German kings, who, if they must render military service, would 
rather follow an emperor to the field than one of their equals in 
rank. The old provinces of Prussia are of opinion that their king- 
dom was better than any empire in the world. “It is a strange 
anomaly,” we hear it said, “that a king who has overthrown two 
emperors should have their title offered him as an additional honour.” 
The North-German Diet received the announcement with cool 
dignity. The vast majority of our people are possessed by the senti- 
ments of the tiers état, by the views of the manufacturer, the 
bureaucrat, and the philosopher. A form like that of Frederic 
William IV., with its tinge of feudal and devout romance, stood 
alone and strange among his people. The age of crusades and 
pilgrimages to Rome is for ever past, in spite of the Imperial title. 
Gone, too, still more irrevocably past, are the days of universal 
dominion—of the annexation of Burgundy and Italy, of the vassal- 
age of France and Denmark, of Hungary and Poland. Germany 
has learnt, to her own destruction, to what such loose agglomerations 
lead. The heterogeneousness of their inhabitants rendered a well 
ordered polity impossible in those distant provinces, and the very 
endeavour to carry it out was fatal to the order and well-being of the 
ruling State itself. No one in Germany would wish to annex a 
territory, the population of which was not capable of real assimila- 
tion to the German State. We wish to conquer no land which is not 
German ; and, be it well understood, we do not intend to reverse the 
proposition, or to annex every country which is German. Not a 
hand would have been stretched out towards Elsass and Lothringen, 
if France had been contented with the possession of a German. border- 
land, and left us in peace. Now, indeed, we demand Elsass, that we 
may have in the Vosges mountains a securer frontier for the pro- 
tection of South Germany, than the undefended stream of the Rhine 
can afford. Even there we should not ask for a single clod of ground 
beyond the limits of the German language, if the paramount necessity 
of tracing a defensible line of frontier did not compel us to do so. 
As it is, we shall leave many thousands of Germans beyond the 
Vosges to France, and, on the other hand, we demand two German 
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square miles (about forty-five English square miles) on the Moselle, 
beyond the language border, in order, in the former case, to place 
the mountains, and in the latter, the works of Metz, between our- 
selves and Franee. From other Germans, who neither seek us nor 
injure us, we ask for nothing but a friendly understanding. Count 
Bismarck expressed the feelings of every German heart in a cele- 
brated dispatch, in which he said that he would compel no German 
State to join the Confederacy, but that he would defend the right of 
voluntary adhesion from all foreign interference. He spoke the feel- 
ings of every German heart, when he subsequently declared that it 
had never occurred to the Prussian Government, even in its dreams, 
to threaten the independence of Holland. And finally, as to the 
Russian Baltic provinces, which have also been spoken of as 
threatened by the principle of nationality. In these districts dwell 
a number of German nobles and savans in the midst of an entirely 
foreign population, far removed from their German home, and, 
hitherto, regarded as an invaluable agent for the civilisation of 
Russia. We feel the liveliest sympathy for them, when they are 
exposed to the persecutions of the fanatical Muscovite democracy. 
But if Russia makes it impossible for them to preserve their 
nationality, or even their existence, we can have no interest in pre- 
venting the great Slavonian Empire from weakening itself by a 
suicidal policy. Germany is satisfied with offering to every inhabi- 
tant of those districts an ever-open asylum, in which he would soon 
enough forget his Livonian birthplace. No one must expect more 
from us than this. To wish to conquer the desolate shores of this 
inhospitable sea would never enter the head of any German states- 
man. No one in Germany has any longing after extensive colonial 
possessions. The very last Reichstag answered a petition, recom- 
mending nothing more than the acquisition of a naval station in 
East India, by unanimously passing to the “order of the day.” 
This, then, is our principle of nationality. It involves no positive 
claims, such as the union of all the Germans in the world in one vast 
empire. It seeks for no charter of extension, but rather for fixed 
limits which it need not pass. It wishes, as far as possible, to exclude 
all alien elements, which could disturb its internal harmony. In 
certain districts, indeed, we cannot carry our border-line round every 
Danish, Polish, or French house, but we have, once for all, not the 
slightest desire to alter for the worse the relative proportion in our 
population, of thirty-six Germans to three non-Germans; and we 
may boldly ask, whether any measure of our Government betrays a 
different intention ? 

But Luxemburg? I must confess that I find it difficult to believe 
that all the fustian which has been written on this subject is seriously 
meant, and still more difficult to undertake a serious refutation. 
Seldom has anything appeared to me more comical than the gravity 
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and unwearied zeal with which the writers in the English press have 
added 0 to 0; and then given forth to the astounded world, as the 
result of the calculation, that Prussia, in her insatiable greed, is 
disregarding her most sacred engagements, and, by her own and 
Russia’s guilt, preparing for Europe a new era of lawless violence. 
In these days of unexampled excitement and calamity men live fast, 
and do not credit the world of newspaper readers, more especially, 
with a retentive memory. The treaty of 1867 is full three years 
old, and yet there are some profound people who still remember its 
existence. But who thinks any longer of its contents, or the expla- 
natory interpretations which preceded it? "When an international 
treaty contains mutual engagements, it has always been held that, 
in case of violation, the injured party has the option of demanding 
redress, or of withdrawing from the treaty. In the treaty of 1867 
the Five Powers declared that Luxemburg was to be neutral territory; 
that it should, on its part, be bound to preserve a strict neutrality, and 
raze the fortifications of its capital. Accordingly, France and Ger- 
many mutually engaged to respect this neutrality as long as the other 
parties to the treaty did the same. That these engagements have 
not been observed, either by Luxemburg or—what is more important 
—by France, was made known to the English public by circumstantial 
and repeated reports of the Luxemburg correspondents of the Times, 
Daily News, &c., long before the appearance of Count Bismarck’s 
dispatch. 

The facts there detailed—the imperfect, nay, only pretended, de- 
molition of the fortifications ; the transport of large provision-trains 
to Thionville; the reception of perjured French officers, who were 
equipped in Luxemburg for military service and despatched to the 
Army of the North—all these facts are notorious, and no one will 
deny that they are breaches of the compact. Prussia, therefore, had 
the option of withdrawing from the broken treaty, or of seeking 
redress from the contracting parties. But for the latter alternative 
an answer had been prepared beforehand by the English Ministry, 
immediately after the signing of the treaty. 

“This treaty,” said Lord Stanley, publicly and officially in his 
place in Parliament, “contains a collective guarantee of the five 
Powers. Should any one of these parties withdraw from it, the 
guarantee will cease to exist, and the responsibility of the other 
Powers will be ipso facto annulled.” The reader may, perhaps, 
remember the painful impression which this ingenious syllogism 
produced upon every straightforward though unlearned man, not 
only in Prussia, but throughout Europe. The garrison of Luxem- 
burg, which offended the eye of Napoleon, was important to Prussia 
as a protection to her Moselle frontier. To induce Prussia to forego 
this safeguard, and thereby prevent the outbreak of hostilities, the 
guarantee of Europe was offered for the neutrality, of Luxemburg. 
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The security afforded by her own bayonets was to be supplied by the 
plighted faith of Europe. But no sooner had she signed the treaty 
than Lord Stanley hastened to proclaim to the astonished world 
that just in the very case in which Prussia would need the promised 
guarantee, England would disown all responsibility! This very case 
has now occurred. Not only has Luxemburg violated the conditions 
of the treaty by her own acts of omission and commission, but Count 
Bismarck asserts that she has allowed her neutrality to be violated 
by the French—the French Eastern Railway, the French consul, 
and the French officers. France, by so doing, has withdrawn from the 
collective guarantee: ergo, according to the English official theory, 
the guarantee exists no longer, and the Powers are no longer bound 
to maintain it; ergo, as we read in the English newspapers, Count 
Bismarck is a perfidious, disloyal conqueror, since he renounces the 
treaty without first imploring the protection of the Powers! To 
such intrepid logic as this it is, of course, a matter of supreme indif- 
ference, that of Count Bismarck’s real intentions: whether he proposes 
to annex the whole of Luxemburg, or only to re-occupy it by a gar- 
rison, or simply to compel it to preserve its neutrality, nothing at all 
is known. 

I ought to apologise to the enlightened reader for dwelling so long 
on this misére. He will not need to be convinced that this charge 
against the loyalty of Prussia is a knife without blade or handle, a 
syllogism which has only three trifling faults—a non-existent major, 
a false minor, and a hasty conclusion. We may truly say, that 
rarely has the good name of a great nation been so frivolously 
assailed—a nation with which England is connected by many living 
ties—a nation with which, after all, she would probably rather live 
in friendship than at enmity. I will not dwell here on painful 
reminiscences of a more ancient date, attaching to the conduct of 
England towards Germany in the Limburg-Luxemburg question, 

or on the way in which we were treated when the boundary line of 
- territory was drawn in accordance with Lord Castlereagh’s predilec- 
tions for his unfortunate bantling, the Kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
nor will I enlarge on the reckless and perfidious way in which the 
German Diet was treated by the London Conference at the division 
of Luxemburg in 1831. These are, indeed, things of the past; and 
we have enough, and more than enough, todo with the present. Nor 
is it difficult to see whence these offences come. Germany is in a 
state of powerful development; and this fact, such is the nature of 
man, does not attract the sympathy of our respected neighbours. It 
is never a cause of pleasure to the statesman or politician of any 
country when another State, which he has been accustomed to treat 
as a convenient material of his diplomatic activity, suddenly grows 
up into a mighty factor which must be taken into account. We must 
bear the consequences of this relation as the inevitable results of our 
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good fortune. In spite of its inconveniences, we prefer the new state 
of things to the old. If we are wise, we shall not allow our views of 
our international interests to be clouded by any such marks of dis- 
pleasure. The world has learned from manifold experiences to look 
with distrust on those whom fortune favours. It must be our care 
not to challenge Nemesis, but to justify our elevation by a beneficent 
activity. If I am not greatly mistaken, the very last stadium of our 
development will do much to preserve us from excessive centralisa- 
tion, and consequently from an over-activé and meddling foreign 
policy. 

-Our treaties with the South German’States are now before the 
world. Baden, it is true, has unconditionally joined the North 
German Bund, and Wiirtemberg with slight and unimportant reser- 
vations. The numerous articles. of the Bavarian Treaty, on the 
contrary, are so many limitations of the Federal, or Imperial, 
authority. Prussia has now no more votes out of sixty than she 
formerly had out of forty. Every change of the Constitution, and, 
consequently, every increase of the central power, must be sanctioned 
by three-fourths, instead of two-thirds as formerly, of these votes. 
The three kings, of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony, form a Com- 
mittee for the control of the Imperial-diplomacy.~* A declaration of 
war can only be made by a decree of the Federal Council, and not, 
as formerly, by the Presidency of the Diet alone. Bavaria has with- 
drawn a long category of subjects of legislation for her own territory 
from the competence of the Confederacy, and thereby secured, to a 
great extent, her national independence. It is self-evident that this 
example will re-act, indirectly but practically, on the entire relations 
of the Bund to each of its members; whereas formerly a thorough, 
all-pervading, central authority existed under the title of ‘Bund, and 
Bundes-presidium. The newly-created Confederacy has, indeed, 
received the name of Empire, but, in fact, has become less unitarian, 
and more federalistic, in its character. In Germany, therefore, not 
a little apprehension has been expressed, that the central power may 
have been too much limited and fettered, to the decrease of the 
defensive power of the whole State. But we may surely hope that 
this disadvantage will tend to free us from the suspicion of medi- 
tating an offensive foreign policy. 

We see, at the same time, that the advantages which mental 
culture in Germany has derived from our former division into 
numerous sovereign states, are not at all endangered by the late 
revolution. ‘The courts and civil lists of the different Princes are 
left intact, and when next we find a Géthe or a Schiller, the Ducal 
Meecenas will not be wanting, and need not be summoned from 
Berlin. The several German States will still be able to direct their 
ecclesiastical and educational affairs according to their good pleasure. 
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The praiseworthy rivalry of two dozen Governments will still redound 
to the advantage, and secure the independence, of our Universities. 
And, at the same time, we shall rid ourselves, at once and for ever, 
of the crying evils resulting from our former divisions, bya uniform 
legislation in matters connected with Mails and Railways, naturali- 
zation, freedom of emigration, trade and manufactures. Whereas in 
Bavaria alone, if I am not mistaken, seventy-three different codes of 
civil rights existed side by side, we may now hope, after a short 
interval, to have the same law of persons, the same criminal law, and 
the same form of civil procedure, throughout the whole of Germany. 

It would be strange indeed if, under such circumstances, the Ger- 
man nation did not make rapid and joyful progress in every direction. 
Our military system, by which every citizen of every class is obliged 
to serve in the army, tends powerfully to awaken a spirit of industry 
and order, and a lively sense of patriotic duty, in the humblest cot- 
tage of the land. The local business of our communes and circles is 
administered, partly by great landowners and partly by elected 
representatives, with an independence which is rarely interfered 
with by the central authorities. The defects of every system are 
openly and unreservedly discussed, and will soon, we trust, be remedied 
by legislation. There is no want in Germany, as we see, of fruitful 
germs of political development. “Our finances, moreover, are. in the 
best possible order; nor do we ever hear, in any of the larger States of 
the Empire, of deficits or illegal expenditure. The debates on the 
Budget are always long and searching; but only because so many 
desiderata and grievances are brought forward by the heads of every 
department, and very rarely indeed because of actual financial diffi- 
culties. Where there is so much light, there is of course no want of 
shade. The deepest is that which is cast by the still unsolved question 
of the relations of the Church to the State and the School. I feel, 
however, the less called upon to enter into this subject, because this 
_ relation is not in the least degree affected by the re-organisation of 
the empire, and is still to be regulated by each separate State. 

But I already hear the main objection urged, ‘‘ This is all very 
fine and good, but how about the all-important point—the political 
freedom of the nation ; or, in French phraseology, the ‘ gouvernement 
du pays par le pays’? Is not the rule of the king or the emperor, 
though judicious, mild, and successful, a gouvernement personnel ?” It 
would be of no avail to answer that we have two parliaments, a Ger- 
man and a Prussian, to your one, and that both are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and the former at least by equal and direct suffrage and 
the ballot ; that the Government exercises a very small and decreasing 
influence on the elections; that, ever since the constitutional struggle 
of 1862, it has raised no taxes, incurred no expenditure, and, in short, 
enacted no laws, without the sanction of Parliament. No doubt these 
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facts render a system of administration directly opposed to the express 
will of the people impossible. But it is no less certain that the new 
empire will possess no responsible Ministers, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment no power of impeaching them, and no right of passing an annual 
Mutiny Bill. The Prussian Chambers, moreover, are still without 
the right of voting the yearly supplies; are still denied all direct 
influence on the government of the country. All direct means, there- 
fore, of expelling an unpopular Ministry from office are wanting. If 
a Minister fails to obtain a majority for a Bill, that Bill of course is 
lost; but no Prussian Minister would on that account dream of 
resigning office, or of modifying the course of his policy. We have 
a constitutional monarchy indeed, but not a parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

These are facts which do not tend to recommend our cause to the 
eyes of liberal parties abroad, and occasion no little sorrow to our 
people at home, and more especially to many of our deputies. Yet 
it would be a great mistake to see in them proofs of the existence 
of an all-controlling despotism. The royal prerogative is far greater, 
at the present day, in Germany than in England; it may in many 
respects be compared to that of the Tudors. But it is certainly not 
the royal prerogative alone which prevents the formation of a par- 
liamentary government in our country. No one in England would 
understand an Opposition which attacked a Ministry without wishing 
to occupy its place—which impugned the acts of a Government 
without being ready to undertake the task of forming a better 
administration. Parliamentary government means the government 
of the majority, for the time being, of the Representatives of the 
People. It is essential, therefore, to its existence that there should 
be a homogeneous majority in parliament, and that it should be able 
to form a Ministry from its own members. Now both these requi- 
sites have hitherto been wanting in Germany, and I see no 
prospect, at present, of the want being speedily supplied. The Ger- 
man Diet, and the Prussian Parliament, are divided into six to 
eight fractions, of which only two or three have ever been able 
to form a coalition; and even these coalitions have not always 
formed a majority, and still less a compact or lasting majority. 
As long as this state of things continues, it is, of itself, sufficient 
to render a parliamentary Ministry impossible. While the House 
of Representatives consists of six contending parties, it is incapable 
of forming a Ministry of the majority. Moreover, parliamentary 
institutions have only existed for twenty years in Prussia, and only 
fifty in South Germany. Now experience has taught us that this 
time is too short to afford the population of a country a practical 
training for parliamentary government. Even now the majority of 
electors regard the criticism and control of the Government as the 
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most important part of a member’s duty. They still look, not to the 
best exercise of the powers of government, but to the greatest 
possible limitation of them, as the greatest security of their liberties. 
A candidate who allowed it to be seen that he possessed both the 
power and the wish to become a minister, would immediately forfeit 
the support of a large number of the constituencies. I remember 
that in the year 1846 the Grand Duke of Baden entrusted the 
leader of the Liberal Opposition with the formation of a new 
ministry ; upon which one of his best friends and: supporters cried 
out, “It is a blessing for the country, but a heavy blow to the 
Opposition.” And when, in the year 1863, the Liberal Minister in 
Baden, Baron Roggenbach, sent in his resignation (in consequence of 
the rejection of an important bill by a Liberal Chamber), and called 
on the Grand Duke to summon the leader of the Opposition to the 
Cabinet, the victorious party declared that they would submit to no 
such unheard-of violence, that it was the duty of Roggenbach to 
retain office, but to suit himself to the views and wishes of the 
representative body. The English reader will see at once, that while 
the majority entertain sentiments like these, parliamentary govern- 
ment is not to be thought of; that it is impossible, in the midst of 
these parliamentary parties, to form a school of practical statesmen, 
possessing the necessary capacity for governing a great empire. 
Should the next elections produce a compact liberal majority, which 
I do not expect, and the King should entrust their leaders with the 
formation of a ministry, they would probably be able to propose out 
of their own number fitting men, with the requisite technical know- 
ledge, for the Home Office, and the ministries of Education and 
Justice ; but nothing is more certain than that they would recommend 
the king to retain the ministers of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance, 
not merely on account of their eminent services, but because the 
majority possessed no candidates for those offices. Is this state of 
- things solely owing to the infancy of our liberal institutions? Will 
their natural development eventually give us a parliamentary 
government? I think it not impossible, but very doubtful. The 
rising stream of Democracy is overflowing Germany as well as the 
rest of the world. All offices are open to men of every class; all 
property is transferable and divisible. Compulsory education, and 
compulsory military service for all classes without exception, are 
gradually removing all distinctions between man and man. By the 
electoral laws of 1850 and 1867 the representation of the people has 
been placed on the broadest democratic basis. On the other hand, 
the resources of the country are being rapidly developed by the 
progress of manufactures and the technical sciences, by the ever 
increasing facility and rapidity of communication. The task of 
administration becomes every day greater and more difficult, and 
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demands of our officials more and more comprehensive technical 
knowledge, and a more special training. England has hitherto 
been the only great empire in the world, in which the parlia- 
mentary system of government has permanently stood its ground, 
and borne good fruit. In past times its foundations were thoroughly 
aristocratic, and the administration of the country could be carried 
on, under the form of self-government, by the same landed pro- 
prietors who sat in the House of Lords, and controlled the 
elections to the House of Commons. But what prudent man in 
England would now undertake to say what shape the parliamentary 
system will assume in future times, in which the administration of 
the most important departments will require paid and professional 
officials, depending on the crown ; and in which, on the other hand, 
the elective franchise will be exercised by ever-increasing numbers 
of uneducated citizens? The centre of gravity of the parliamentary 
system has lain hitherto in this, that by self-government in all parts 
of the country, a ruling class has been formed, which created, by 
parliamentary elections, a great Central Legislative Board, and a 
controlling and responsible Executive Committee. Where these 
conditions were wanting, the efforts made to construct a parlia- 
mentary government have been only blind guesses at the future—a 
mere game of hazard. In France, as well as everywhere else, this 
system has made continual fiasco. In America, the pattern land of 
Democracy,—as England, hitherto, of the aristocratic constitution,— 
parliamentary government has never yet been tried. — 

If these remarks be true, we can hardly prognosticate a brilliant 
future for parliamentary government in Germany; but we need not 
see therein any absolute danger to our prosperity or freedom. If 
this system can only live under certain historical and local conditions, 
it cannot, on that very account, be the sole gospel of political salva- 
tion. All human things have their bright and their dark sides, and 
only children in politics will expect the one without the other. He 
who would enjoy the advantages of democratic institutions must pay 
their heavy price. Even in countries, like Germany and the United 
States of America, where the Representative Body does not possess 
the power to appoint and dismiss the Ministers, its very existence, its 
debates, its criticism of the Budget, its right of rejecting bad measures, 
are all highly important barriers against the absolutism of the 
Government ; and to see the Government in strong hands, undisturbed 
by the waves of popular agitation, seems to us an inestimable blessing, 
when we look at the awful consequence of a contrary state of things 
in France. Germany, even after her great victories, will occupy a 
highly dangerous position in Europe, placed as she is between 
revengeful France, ambitious Russia, and wavering Austria. In this 
position what we most need is a firm and secure government. A 
presidential election, at the end of every four years, would be with 
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us a struggle of life and death. There may well be a more ideal 
condition than ours, but it is for us of vital importance, that the 
sound threads of our traditional policy should not be frivolously 
broken. Our sovereigns have learned from experience that their 
military system, which has led to unexampled successes, is founded 
on the broad basis of the wide-spread education, prosperity, and 
patriotism of the people. And this fact, which is clearly recognised 
by every member of our Government, gives a sure guarantee, not 
against oecasional mistakes and failures, but at least of a steady effort 
on the part of our rulers to promote education, prosperity, and 
patriotism—in other words the liberty and happiness of the people. 

Another consideration leads to the same conclusion. The old 
German Bund, as it existed from 1815 to 1848, was almost con- 
tinuously a grievous hindrance to the political freedom and the 
constitutional progress of the several German States. It seems 
evident to me, for very simple and intelligible reasons, that our new 
empire will work in an opposite direction. 

The political measures of the old German Diet were determined by 
the theoretically equal and unlimited independence of all its members, 
and by the rivalry of the two great Powers—Austria and Prussia. 
The two last were governed by absolute monarchs, while the smaller 
States had representative constitutions. Then kings, grand dukes, 
and dukes had nothing to fear for their sovereignty from the Diet, 
for they were protected by its fundamental law, and they could, 
moreover, always reckon on the support of one of the great Powers if 
the other attempted to oppress them. All the concern of these petty 
princes was directed towards their Chambers; the sum and sub- 
stance of their policy was the limitation of the rights and func- 
tions of their parliaments. The two great Powers sympathised 
with their views because they were highly averse to the intro- 
duction of parliaments into their own States. They both 
wished to have as many princely adherents as possible, and 
they soon learned that the best means of conciliating the minor 
sovereigns was to support them against the constitutional, or, as it 
was then called, the revolutionary, tendencies of their people. And 
thus the Diet, from the utter want of a strong central government, 
became incapable of fruitful activity at home, and of a successful 
policy abroad. Its whole attention was therefore directed to the 
suppression of all liberal and constitutional efforts, so that it brought 
on itself the hatred of the great mass of the population throughout 
the whole of Germany, and the contempt of every statesman. 

The circumstances of the newly-founded Empire are entirely dif- 
ferent. At its head is a great Power, immeasurably superior to any 
other of its members. All the States of the new Bund are accus- 
tomed to constitutional systems, public discussion, and a free press. 
The princes of the smaller States no longer look on their Chambers 
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as dangerous enemies of their political existence. The chief question 
which now occupies their thoughts is, whether they shall succeed in 
escaping mediatisation, and the entire incorporation of their States 
into Prussia. The only power by which they can retard such a 
development of the new Bund, is derived from the support of their 
subjects. They have no other means of escaping from entire sub- 
jection, than the conviction of their peoples that the transformation 
of the Bund into an undivided and uniform Empire would be a 
public calamity. On the other hand, the central authority of the 
Empire, like every other earthly power, will endeavour to enlarge 
the borders of its influence, at the cost of the independence of the 
several States; and will also feel the importance of conciliating 
popular opinion, as the surest means of attaining its ends. We may, 
therefore, expect to see both parties competing for the respect and 
confidence of the people by active endeavours to promote their pros- 
perity and happiness. 

On the whole, then, I think we may rest assured that the establish- 
ment of the new Empire will bring with it no danger to German 
freedom and culture, or to the progress and civilisation of Europe. 
We shall not {indeed astonish the world by rapid and dazzling 
successes in the field of our domestic policy. We shall not exhibit 
any revolutionary coups d’état, which may seem, for the moment, to 
announce to the wondering masses of the people a new era of 
unbounded felicity. But we, at least, do not consider this a matter 
for regret. The brilliant firework which wins the applause of the 
crowded theatre is as evanescent and useless as it is bright and 
dazzling ; while the comparatively dull but steady fire upon the hearth 
affords us warmth and nourishment. If we have seen reason to fear 
that French victories would foster priestly influence, and thereby retard 
the civilisation of Europe, or lead to revolution and the rule of the red 
democracy, we have grounds, on the other hand, for hoping that the 
consolidation of Germany will render possible a many-sided reform, 
which will gain in solidity what it wants in speed. And even for 
France we may hope that the fiery trials which her own aggres- 
sive spirit have brought upon her will but consume the dross of 
corruption, and thereby allow the nobler and more vigorous germs 
of her nationality to shoot forth in happier development. The war 
of 1870 has shown, both in its origin and course, how deeply seated 
in every French heart is the conviction that France is not only a 
prominent member of a community of equal states, but a superior 
and privileged land destined to lead and rule the world. If this 
supercilious conceit, and with it her self-adoration and love of bom- 
bast, could be banished by this war from the mind of France, it would 
be as great a gain for French art and science as for the peace of 
Europe. Hernricu von SyBeE. 
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Batzac exacts more attention than most novel readers are inclined to 
give ; he is often repulsive, and not unfrequently dull; but the studen* 
who has once submitted to his charm becomes spell-bound. Disgusted 
for a moment, he returns again and again to the strange, hideous, 
grotesque, but most interesting world to which Balzac alone can in- 
troducehim. Like the opium-eater, he acquires a taste for the visions 
that are conjured up before him with so vivid a colouring, that he 
almost believes in their objective existence. There are some greater 
novelists than Balzac; there are many who preach a purer morality ; 
and many who give a far greater impression of general intellectual 
force: but in this one quality of intense realisation of actors and 
scenery, he is unique. 

Balzac, indeed, was apparently himself almost incapable of dis- 
tinguishing his dreams from realities. Great wits, we know, are 
allied to madness; and the boundaries seem in his case to have been 
most shadowy and indistinct. Indeed, if the anecdotes reported of 
him be accurate—some of them are,doubtless rather overcharged— 
he must have lived almost in a state of permanent hallucination. 
This, for example, is a characteristic story. He inhabited for some 
years a house called /es Jardies, in the neighbourhood of Paris. He 
had a difficulty in providing material furniture, owing to certain 
debts, which, as some sceptics insinuated, were themselves a vast 
mystification. He habitually ascribed his poverty to a certain “deficit 
Kessner,” a loss which reposed on some trifling foundation of facts, 
but which assumed monstrous proportions in his imagination, and 
recurred perpetually as the supposed cause of his poverty. In sober 
reality, however, he was poor, and found compensation in creating a 
yast credit, as imaginary as his liabilities. Upon that bank he could 
draw without stint. He therefore inscribed in one place upon the 
bare walls of his house, “ Ici un revétement de marbre de Paros ;” in 
another, “Ici un plafond peint par Eugéne Delacroix ;” in a third, 
“Tei des portes, fagon Trianon ;” and, in short, revelled in gorgeous 
decorations made of the same materials as the dishes of the Barmecides’ 
feast. A minor source of wealth was the single walnut-tree, which 
really grew in his gardens, and which increased his dream-revenue 
by £60 a year. This extraordinary result was due, not to any merit 
in the nuts, but to an ancient and imaginary custom of the village 
which compelled the inhabitants to deposit round its foot a material 
defined by Victor Hugo as “du guano moins les oiseaux.” The 
most singular story, however, and which we presume is to be received 


with a certain reserve, tells how he roused two of his intimate friends 
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at two o’clock one morning, and urged them to start for India with- 
out an hour’s delay. The cause of this journey was that a certain 
German historian had presented Balzac with a seal, valued by the 
thoughtless at the sum of six sous. The ring, however, had a singular 
history in Balzac’s dreamland. It was impressed with the seal of 
the prophet, and had been stolen by the English from the great 
Mogul. Balzac. had or had not been informed by the Turkish 
ambassador that that potentate would repurchase it with tons of gold 
and diamonds, and was benevolent enough to propose that his friends 
should share in the stores which would exceed the dreams of Aladdin. 

How far these and other such fancies were a merely humorous 
protest against the harsh realities of life, may be a matter of specu- 
lation ; but it is less doubtful that the fictitious personages with whom 
Balzac surrounded himself lived and moved in his imagination as 
distinctly as the flesh and blood realities who were treading the pave- 
ment of Paris. He did not so much invent characters and situations 
as watch his imaginary world, and compile the memories of its cele- 
brities. All English readers are acquainted with the little circle of 
clergymen and wives who inhabit the town of Barchester. Balzac 
had carried out the same device on a gigantic scale. He has 
peopled not a country town, but a metropolis. There is a whole 
society, with the members of which we are intimate, whose family 
secrets are revealed to us, and who drop in, as it were, in every novel 
of a long series, asif they were old friends. When, for example, young 
Victurnien d’Esgrignon comes to Paris, he makes acquaintance, we 
are told, with De Marsay, Maxime de Trailles, Les Lupeaulx, Rastignac, 
Vandenesse, Ajuda-Pinto, the Duchesses de Grandlieu, de Carigliano, 
de Chaulieu, the Marquises d’Espard, d’Aiglemont, and De Listo- 
mére, Madame Firmiani, the Comtesse de Sérizy, and various other 
heads of the fashionable world. Every one of those characters has 
a special history. He or she appears as the hero or heroine of one 
story, and plays subsidiary parts in a score of others. They recall 
to us innumerable scandalous episodes, with which anybody who 
lives in the imaginary society of Balzac’s Paris feels it a duty to be 
as familiar as a back-stairs politician with the gossip of the House 
of Commons. The list just given is a mere fragment of the great 
circle to which Balzac introduces us. The history of their per- 
formances is intimately connected with the history of the time; 
nay, it is sometimes essential to a full comprehension of recent 
events. Bishop Proudie, we fear, would scarcely venture to take 
an active part in the Roman Catholic Emancipation; he would 
be dissolved into thin air by contact with more substantial forms ; 
but if you would appreciate the intrigues which were going on at 
' Paris during the campaign of Marengo, you must study the con- 
versations which took place between Talleyrand, Fouché, Sieyés, 
Carnot, and Malin, and their relations to that prince of policemen, 
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the well-known Corentin. De Marsay, we are told, with audacious 
precision of time and place, was president of the Council in 1833. 
There is no tendency on the part of these spectres to shrink from the 
light. They rub shoulders with the most celebrated statesmen, and 
mingle in every event of the time. One is driven to believe that 
Balzac really fancied the banker Nucingen to be as tangible as a 
Rothschild, and was convinced thatthe conversations of Louis XVIII. 
with Vandenesse were historic facts. His sister tells us that he 
discussed the behaviour of his own creations with the utmost gravity, 
and was intensely interested in discovering their fate, and getting 
the earliest information as to the alliances which they were about to 
form. It is a curious question, upon which I cannot profess to speak 
positively, whether this voluminous story ever comes into hopeless 
conflict with dates. I have some suspicions that the brilliant 
journalist, Blondet, was married and unmarried at the same period ; 
but, considering his very loose mode of life, the suspicion, if true, 
is susceptible of explanation. Such study as I have made has not 
revealed any case of inconsistency; and Balzac evidently has the 
whole secret (for it seems harsh to call it fictitious) history of the 
time so completely at his fingers’ ends, that the effect upon the reader 
is to produce an unhesitating confidence. If a blunder occurs one 
would rather believe in a slip of the pen, such as happens to real 
historians, not in the substantial inaccuracy of the narrative. Sir 
A. Alison, it may be remembered, brings Sir Peregrine Pickle to the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral, which must have occurred after Sir 
Peregrine’s death ; and Balzac’s imaginary narrative may not be per- 
fectly free from anachronism. Lut, if so, I have not found him out. 
Everybody must sympathise with the English lady who is said to 
have written to Paris for the address of that most imposing physician, 
Horace Bianchon. 

This startling realisation may be due in part to a mere literary 
trick. We meet with artifices like those by which De Foe cheats us 
into forgetfulness of his true character. One of the best known is 
the insertion of superfluous bits of information, by way of entrapping 
his readers into the inference that they could only have been given 
because they were true. The snare is more worthy of a writer of 
begging letters than of a genuine artist. Balzac occasionally indulges 
in somewhat similar devices; little indirect allusions to his old 
characters are thrown in with a calculated nonchalance ; we have bits of 
antiquarian information as to the history of buildings; superfluous 
accounts of the coats of arms of the principal families concerned, and 
anecdotes as to their ancestry; and, after he has given us a name, 
he sometimes takes care to explain that the pronunciation is different 
from the spelling. <As a rule, however, these irrelevant minutiz seem 
to be thrown in, not by way of tricking us, but because he has so 
genuine an interest in hisown personages. He isas anxious to set De 
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Marsay or the Pére Goriot distinctly before us, as Mr. Carlyle to 
make us acquainted with Frederick or Cromwell. Our most vivid 
painter of historical portraits is not more charmed to discover a 
characteristic incident in the life of his heroes, or to describe the 
pimples on his face, or the specks of blood on his collar, than Balzac 
to do the same duty for the creations of his fancy. De Foe may be 
compared to those favourites of showmen who cheat you into mis- 
taking a flat wall painting for a bas-relief. Balzac is one of the 
patient Dutch artists who exhaust inconceivable skill and patience in 
painting every hair on the head and every wrinkle on the face till 
their work has a photographic accuracy. The result, it must be 
confessed, is sometimes rather trying to the patience. Balzac’s 
artistic instinct, indeed, renders every separate touch more or less 
conducive to the general effect; but he takes an unconscionable 
time in preparing his ground. Instead of launching boldly into 
his story, and leaving his characters to speak for themselves, he 
begins, as it were, by taking his automatons carefully to pieces, 
and pointing out all their wires and springs. He leaves nothing 
unaccounted for. He explains the character of each actor as he comes 
upon the stage; and, not content with making general remarks, he 
plunges with extraordinary relish into the minutest personal details. 
In particular, we know just how much money everybody has got, and 
how he has got it. Balzac absolutely revels in elaborate financial state- 
ments. And constantly, just as we hope that the action is about to 
begin, he catches us, as it were, by the button-hole, and begs us to 
wait a minute to listen to a few more preparatory remarks. In one 
or two of the stories, as, for example, in the “‘ Maison Nucingen,” the 
introduction seems to fill the whole book. After expecting some 
catastrophe, we gradually become aware that Balzac has thought it 
necessary to give us a conscientious explanation of some very dull 
commercial intrigues, in order to fill up gaps in other stories of the 
cycle. Some one might possibly ask, what was the precise origin of this 
great failure of which we hear so much, and Balzac resolves that he 
shall have as complete an answer as though he were an accountant 
drawing up a balance-sheet. It is said, I know not on what authority, 
that his story of “César Birotteau” has, in fact, been quoted in 
French courts as illustrating the law of bankruptcy; and the details 
given are so ample, and, to English readers at least, so wearisome, 
that it really reads more like a legal statement of a case than a novel. 
As another example of this elaborate workmanship I may quote 
the remarkable story of “Les Paysans.” It is intended to illustrate 
the character of the French peasant, his profound avarice and cun- 
ning, and his bitter jealousy, which forms a whole district into a tacit 
conspiracy against the rich, held together by closer bonds than those 
of a Fenian lodge. Balzac resolves that we shall have the whole scene 
and all the actors distinctly before us. We have a description of 
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a country-house more poetical, but far more detailed, than one in an 
auctioneer’s circular; then we have a photograph of the neighbouring 
cabaret; then a minute description of its inhabitants, and a detailed 
statement of their ways and means. The story here makes a 
feeble start; but Balzac recollects that we don’t quite know the 
origin of the quarrel on which it depends, and, therefore, elaborately 
describes the former proprietor, points out precisely how she was 
cheated by her bailiff, and precisely to what amount, and throws 
in descriptions of two or three supplementary persons. We now 
make another start in the history of the quarrel; but this imme- 
diately throws us back into a minute description of the old 
bailiff’s family circumstances, of the characters of several of his 
connections, and of the insidious villain who succeeds him. Then 
we have a careful financial statement of the second proprietor’s 
losses, and the commercial system which favours them; this leads to 
some antiquarian details concerning the bailiff’s house, and to de- 
tailed portraits of each of the four guards who are set to watch over 
the property. Then Balzac remarks that we cannot possibly under- 
stand the quarrel without understanding fully the complicated family 
relations, owing to which the officials of the department form what 
in America would be called a “rmg.” By this time we are half 
way through the volume, and the promised story is still in its 
infancy. Even Balzac makes an apology for his “ longueurs,” and 
tries to set to work in greater earnest. He is so much interrupted, 
however, by the necessity of elaborately introducing every new actor, 
and all his or her relations, and the houses in which they live, and 
their commercial and social position, that the essence of the story 
has at last to be compressed into half-a-dozen pages. In short, the 
novel resolves itself into a series of sketches; and reading it is like 
turning over a set of photographs, with letterpress descriptions at 
intervals. Or we may compare it to one of those novels of real life, 
so strange to the English mind, in which a French indictment sums 
up the whole previous history of the persons accused, accumulates 
every possible bit of information which may or may not throw light 
upon the facts, and diverges from the point, as English lawyers 
would imagine, into the most irrelevant considerations. 

Balzac, it is plain, differs widely from our English authors, who 
generally slightly despise their own art, and think that in providing 
amusement for our idle hours, they are rather derogating from their 
dignity. Instead of claiming our attention as a right, they try to 
entice us into interest by every possible artifice; they give us 
exciting glimpses of horrors to come; they are restlessly anxious to 
get their stories well under way. Balzac is far more confident in 
his position. He never doubts that we shall be willing to study his 
works with the seriousness due to a scientific treatise. And occa- 
sionally, when he is seized by a sudden and most deplorable fit of 
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morality, he becomes as dull as a sermon. The gravity with which 
he sets before us all the benevolent schemes of the médecin de cam- 
pagne, and describes the whole charitable machinery of the district, 
makes his performance as dismal as a gigantic religious tract. But 
when, in his happier and wickeder moods, he turns this amazing 
capacity of graphic description to its true account, the power of his 
method makes itself manifest. Every bit of elaborate geographical 
and financial information has its meaning, and tells with accumulated 
force on the final result. I may instance, for example, the descriptions 
of Paris, which form the indispensable background to the majority 
of his stories, and contribute in no inconsiderable share to their tragic 
effect. Balzac had to deal with the Paris of the restoration, full of 
strange tortuous streets and picturesque corners, of swinging lanterns 
and defective drainage; the Paris which inevitably suggested bar- 
ricades and street massacres, and was impregnated to the core with 
old historical associations. It had not yet lowered itself to the 
comprehension of New Yorkers, and still offered such scenery as 
Gustave Doré has caught in his wonderful illustrations of the Contes 
Drolétiques. Its mysterious and not over-cleanly charm lives in 
the pages of Balzac, and harmonizes with the strange socicty which 
he has created to people its streets. Thus, in one of his most 
audacious stories, where the horribly grotesque trembles on the verge 
of the ridiculous, he strikes the keynote by an elegant apostrophe 
to Paris. There are, he tells us, a few connoisseurs who enjoy the 
Parisian flavour like the bouquet of some delicate wine. To all 
Paris is a marvel; to them it is a living creature; every man, every 
fragment of a house, is “part of the cellular tissue of this great 
courtesan, whose head, heart, and fantastic manners are thoroughly 
known to them.” They are lovers of Paris; to them it is a costly 
luxury to travel in Paris. They are incessantly arrested before the 
dramas, the disasters, the picturesque accidents, which assail one in 
the midst of this moving queen of cities. They start in the morning 
to go to its extremities, and find themselves still unable to leave its 
centre at dinner-time. It is a marvellous spectacle at all times; but, 
he exclaims, ‘O Paris! qui n’a pas admiré tes sombres paysages, tes 


z 


échappées de lumiére, tes culs-de-sacs profonds et silencieux ; qui n’a 
pas entendu tes murmures entre minuit et deux heures du matin, ne 
connait encore rien de ta vraie poésie, ni de tes bizarres et larges 
contrastes.” 

In the scenes which follow, we are introduced to a lover watching 
the beautiful and virtuous object of his adoration, as she descends 
an infamous street late in the evening, and enters one of the houses 
through a damp, moist, and fetid passage, feebly lighted by a 
trembling lamp, beneath which are seen the hideous face and skinny 
fingers of an old woman, as fitly placed as the witches in the blasted 
heath in Macbeth. In this case, however, Balzac is in one of his 
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wildest moods, and the hideous mysteries of a huge capital become 
the pretext for a piece of rather ludicrous melodrama. Paris is full 
enough of tragedies without the preposterous beggar Ferragus, who 
appears at balls as a distinguished diplomat, and manages to place on 
a young gentleman’s head of hair a slow poison (invented for the 
purpose), which brings him to an early grave. More impressive, 
because less extravagant, is that Maison Yauquer, every hole and 
corner of which is familiar to the real student of Balzac. It is situated, 
as everybody should know, in the Rue Neuve St. Geneviéve, just 
where it descends so steeply towards the Rue de |’Arbaléte that 
horses have some trouble in climbing it. We know its squalid ex- 
terior, its creaking bell, the wall painted to represent an arcade in 
green marble, the crumbling statue of Cupid, with the half-effaced 
inscription— 


*¢ Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre,— 
Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre.”’ 


We have visited the wretched garden with its scanty pot-herbs 
and scarecrow beds, and the green benches in the miserable arbour, 
where the lodgers who are rich enough to enjoy such a luxury 
indulge in a cup of coffee after dinner. The salon, with its greasy 
and worn-out furniture, every bit of which is catalogued, is as 
familiar as our own studies. We know the exact geography even of 


the larder and the cistern. We catch the odour of the damp, close 
office, where Mme. Vauquer lurks like a human spider. She is the 
animating genius of the place, and we know the exact outline of her 
figure, and every article of her dress. The minuteness of her portrait 
brings out the horrors of the terrible process by which poor Goriot 
gradually sinks from one step to another of the social ladder, and 
simultaneously ascends from the first floor to the garrets. We can 
track his steps and taste his agony. Each station of that melancholy 
pilgrimage is painted, down to the minutest details, with unflinching 
fidelity. 

Paris, says Balzac, is an ocean; however painfully you explore it 
and sound its depths, there are still virgin corners, unknown caves 
with their flowers, pearls and monsters, forgotten by literary divers. 
The Maison Vauquer is one of these singular monstrosities. No one, 
at any rate, can complain that Balzac has not done his best to 
describe and analyse the character of the unknown social species 
which it contains. It absorbs our interest by the contrast of its 
vulgar and intensely commonplace exterior with the terrible passions 
and sufferings of which it is the appropriate scene. 

The horrors of a great metropolis, indeed, give ample room for 
tragedy. Old Sandy Mackaye takes Alton Locke to the entrance of 
a London alley, and tells the sentimental tailor to write poetry about 
that. “Say how ye saw the mouth o’ hell, and the twa pillars 
thereof at the entry, the pawnbroker’s shop on the one side and the 
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gin-palace at the other—two monstrous deevils, eating up men, 
women, and bairns, body and soul. Look at the jaws o’ the monsters, 
how they open and open to swallow in anither victim and anither. 
Write about that!” The poor tailor complains that it is unpoetical, 
and Mackaye replies, “‘ Hah! is there no the heaven above them here 
and the hell beneath them? and God frowning and the deevil grinning? 
No poetry there! Is no the verra idee of the classic tragedy defined 
to be—man conquered by circumstances? -Canna ye see it here?” 
But the quotation must stop, for Mackaye goes on to a moral not 
quite according to Balzac. Balzac, indeed, was anything but a 
Christian socialist, or a Radical reformer ; we don’t often catch sight 
in his pages of God frowning or the devil grinning; his world seems 
to be pretty well forgotten by the one, and its inhabitants to be 
quite able to dispense with the services of the other. Paris, he tells 
us in his most outrageous story, is a hell, which one day may have 
its Dante. The prolétaire lives in its lowest circle, and seldom 
comes into Balzac’s pages except as representing the half-seen horrors 
of the gulph reserved for that corrupt and brilliant society whose 
vices he loves to describe. A summary of his creed is given by a 
queer contrast to Mackaye, the accomplished and able De Marsay. 
People speak, he says, of the immorality of certain books; here is a 
horrible, foul, and corrupt book, always open and never to be shut; 
the great book of the world ; and beyond that is another book, a thou- 
sand times more dangerous, which consists of all that is whispered 
by one man to another, or discussed under ladies’ fans at balls. 
Balzac’s pages are flavoured, rather to excess, with this diabolical 
spice, composed of dark allusions to, or audacious revelations of, these 
hideous mysteries. If he is wanting in the moral elevation necessary 
for a Dante, he has some of the sinister power which makes him a fit 
guide to the horrors of our modern Inferno. 


Before accepting Balzac’s guidance into these mysterious regions, 
I must touch upon another peculiarity. Balzac’s genius for skil- 
fully-combined photographic detail explains his strange power of mys- 
tification. A word is wanting to express that faint acquiescence or 
mimic belief which we generally grant to a novelist. 


Dr. Newman 
has constructed a scale of assent according to its varying degrees 
of intensity; and we might, perhaps, assume that to each degree 
there corresponds a mock assent accorded to different kinds of fiction. 
If Scott, for example, requires from his readers a shadow of that 
kind of belief which we grant to an ordinary historian, Balzac 
requires a shadow of the belief which Dr. Pusey gives to the Bible. 
This still remains distinctly below any genuine assent; for Balzac 
never wishes us really to forget, though he occasionally forgets him- 
self, that his most lifelike characters are imaginary. But in certain 
subordinate topics he seems to make a higher demand on our faith. 
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He is full of more or less fanciful. heresies, and labours hard to 
convince us either that they are true or that he seriously holds 
them. This is what I mean by mystification, and one fears-to draw a 
line as to which he was probably far from clear himself. Thus, for 
example, he is a devout believer in physiognomy, and not only in 
its obvious sense; he erects it into an occult science. Lavater and 
Gall, he says, “ prove incontestably ” that ominous signs exist in our 
heads. Take, for example, the chasseur Michu, his white face injected 
with blood and compressed like a Calmuck’s; his ruddy, crisp hair ; 
his beard cut in the shape of a fan; the noble forehead which sur- 
mounts and overhangs his sunburned, sarcastic features; his ears 
well detached, and possessing a sort of mobility, like those of a wild 
animal; his mouth half open, and revealing a set of fine but uneven 
teeth ; his thick and glossy whiskers; his hair, close in front, long 
on the sides and behind, with its wild, ruddy hue throwing into 
relief the strange and fatal character of the physiognomy ; his short, 
thick neck, designed to tempt the hatchet of the guillotine: these 
details, so accurately photographed, not only prove that M. Michu 
was a resolute, faithful servant, capable of the profoundest secrecy and 
the most disinterested attachment, but for the really skilful reader of 
mystic symbols foretell his ultimate fate—namely, that he will be 
the victim of a false accusation. Balzac, however, ventures into 
still more whimsical extremes. He accepts, in all apparent serious- 
ness, the theory of his favourite, Mr. Shandy, that a man’s name 
influences his character. Thus, for example, a man called Minoret- 
Levrault must necessarily be “un éléphant sans trompe et sans 
intelligence,” and the occult meaning of Z. Marcas requires a long 
and elaborate commentary. Repeat the word Marcas, dwelling on 
the first syllable, and dropping abruptly on the second, and you will 
see that the man who bears it must be a martyr. The zigzag of the 
initial implies a life of torment. What ill wind, he asks, has blown 
upon this letter, which in no language (Balzac’s acquaintance with 
German was probably limited) commands more than fifty words ? 
The name is composed of seven letters, and seven is most character- 
istic of cabalistic numbers. If M. Gozlan’s narrative be authentic, 
Balzac was right to value this name highly, for he had spent many 
hours in seeking for it by a systematic perambulation of the streets 
of Paris. He was rather vexed at the discovery that the Marcas of 
real life was a tailor. ‘He deserved a better fate!” said Balzac 
pathetically ; “ but it shall be my business to immortalise him.” 
Balzac returns to this subject so often and so emphatically, that 
one half believes him to be the victim of his own mystification. Per- 
haps he was the one genuine disciple of Mr. Shandy and Slawken- 
bergius, and believed sincerely in the occult influence of names and 
noses. In more serious matters it is impossible to distinguish the 
point at which his feigned belief passes into real superstition; he 
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simulates conviction so elaborately, that his sober opinions shade 
off imperceptibly into his fanciful dreamings. For a time he was 
attracted by mesmerism, and in the story of Ursule Mirouet he 
labours elaborately to infect his readers with a belief in what he 
calls ‘‘ magnetism, the favourite science of Jesus, and one of the 
powers transmitted to the apostles.” He assumes his gravest airs 
in adducing the cases of Cardan, Swedenborg, and a certain Duke of 
Montmorency, as though he were a genuine historical inquirer. He 
almost adopts the tone of a pious missionary in describing how his 
atheist doctor was led by the revelations of a clairvoyante to study 
Pascal’s “ Pensées ”’ and Bossuet’s sublime “‘ Histoire des Variations,” 
though what those works have to do with mesmerism is rather 
difficult to see. He relates the mysterious visions caused by the 
converted doctor after his death, not less minutely, though more 
artistically, than De Foe described the terrible apparition of Mrs. 
Veal; and, it must be confessed, his story illustrates with almost 
equal force the doctrine, too often forgotten by spiritualists, that 
ghosts should not make themselves too common. When once they 
begin to mix in general society, they become intolerably prosaic. 
The ostentatious belief which is paraded ia this instance is turned 
to more artistic account in the wonderful story of the “ Peau de 
Chagrin.” Balzac there tries as conscientiously as ever to sur- 
mount the natural revolt of our minds against the introduction 
of the supernatural into life. The peaw de chagrin is the modern 
substitute for the old-fashioned parchment on which contracts 
were signed with the devil. M. Valentin, its possessor, is a Faust 
of the boulevards; but our prejudices are softened by the circum- 
stance that the peau de chagrin hasa false air of scientific authenticity. 
It is discovered by a gentleman who spends a spare half-hour before 
committing suicide in an old curiosity shop, which occupies a sort of 
middle standing-ground between a wizard’s laboratory and the 
ordinary Wardour-streect shop. There is no question of signing 
with one’s blood, but simply of accepting a curious substance with 
the property — rather a startling one, it is true—that its area 
diminishes in proportion to the amount of wishes gratified, and 
vanishes with the death of the possessor. The steady flesh-and- 
blood men of science treat it just as we feel certain that they 
would do. After smashing a hydraulic press in the attempt to 
compress it, and exhausting the power of chemical agents, they 
agree to make a joke of it. It is not so much more wonderful than 
some of those modern miracles, which leave us to hesitate between the 
two incredible alternatives that men of science are fallible, or that 
mankind in general, like Sir Walter Scott’s grandmother, are “ awfw’ 
leears.” Every effort is made to reduce the strain upon our credulity 
to that moderate degree of intensity which may fairly be required 
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from the reader of a wild fiction. When the first characteristic 
wish of the proprietor—namely, that he may be indulged in a 
frantic orgie—has been gratified without any apparent intervention 
of the supernatural, we are left just in that proper equilibrium 
between scepticism and credulity, which is the right mental attitude 
in presence of a marvellous story. Balzac, it is true, seems rather 
to flag in continuing his narrative. The symbolical meaning begins 
to part company with the facts. Stories of this kind require the 
congenial atmosphere of an ideal world, and the effort of interpreting 
such a poetical legend into terms of ordinary life is perhaps too great 
for the powers of any literary artist. At any rate, M. Valentin 
drops after a time from the level of Faust to become the hero of a 
rather commonplace Parisian story. The opening scenes, however, 
are an admirable specimen of the skill by which our irrepressible 
scepticism may be hindered from intruding into a sphere where it 
is out of place; or rather—for one can hardly speak of belief in 
such a connection—of the skill by which the discord between the 
surrotndings of the nineteenth century and a story of grotesque 
supernaturalism can be converted into a pleasant harmony. A 
similar effect is produced in one of Balzac’s finest stories, the ‘“ Re- 
cherche de l’Absolu.” Every accessory is provided to induce us, so 
long as we are under the spell, to regard the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone as a reasonable application of human energy. We 
are never quite clear whether Balthazar Claes is a madman or a 
commanding genius. We are kept trembling on the verge of a reve- 
lation till we become interested in spite of our more sober sense. A 
single diamond turns up in a crucible, which was unluckily produced 
in the absence of the philosopher, so that he cannot tell what are 
the necessary conditions of repeating the process. He is supposed 
to discover the secret just as he is struck by a paralysis, which ren- 
ders him incapable of revealing it, and dies whilst making desperate 
efforts to communicate the crowning success to his family. Balzac 
throws himself into the situation with such energy, that we are irre- 
sistibly carried away by his enthusiasm. The impossibility ceases to 
annoy us, and merely serves to give a certain dignity to the story. 


One other variety of mystification may introduce us to some of 
Balzac’s most powerful stories. He indulges more frequently than 
could be wished in downright melodrama, or what is generally 
called sensational writing. In the very brilliant sketch of Nathan 
in “Une Fille d’Eve,” he remarks that “the mission of genius is 
to search, through the accidents of the true, for that which must 
appear probable to all the world.” The common saying that truth 
is stranger than fiction should properly be expressed as an axiom 
that fiction ought not to be so strange as truth. A marvellous 
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event is interesting in real life, simply because we know that it 
happened. In a fiction we know that it did not happen; and there- 
fore it is interesting only as far as it is explained. Anybody can 
invent a giant or a genius by the simple process of altering figures 
or piling up superlatives. The artist has to make the existence of 
the giant or the genius conceivable. Balzac, however, often enough 
forgets this principle, and treats us to purely preposterous incidents, 
which are either grotesque or simply childish. The history of the 
marvellous “Thirteen,” for example, that mysterious band which 
includes statesmen, beggars, men of fortune, and journalists, and 
goes about committing the most inconceivable crimes without the 
possibility of discovery, becomes simply ludicrous. Balzac, as usual, 
labours to reconcile our minds to the absurdity; but the effort is 
beyond his powers. ‘The amazing disease which he invents for the 
benefit of the villains in the “ Cousine Bette” can only be accepted 
as a broad joke. At times, as in the story of the “Grande Bre- 
téche,” where the lover is bricked up by the husband in presence 
of the wife, he reminds us of Edgar Poe’s worst extravagances. 
There is, indeed, this much to be said for Balzac in comparison with 
the more recent school, who have turned to account all the most 
refined methods of breaking the ten commandments and the criminal 
code; the fault of the so-called sensation writer is, not that he 
deals in murder, bigamy, or adultery—every great writer likes to 
use powerful situations—but that he relies upon our interest in 
startling crimes to distract our attention from feebly-drawn characters 
and conventional details. Balzac does not often fall into that weak- 
ness. If his criminals are frequently of the most outrageous kind, 
and indulge even in practices unmentionable, the crime is intended 
at least to be of secondary interest. He tries to fix our attention on 
the passions by which they are caused, and to attract us chiefly by 
the legitimate method of analysing human nature—even, it must be 
confessed, in some of its most abnormal manifestations. Macbeth 
is not interesting because he commits half-a-dozen murders; but the 
murders are interesting because they are committed by Macbeth. © 
We may generally say as much for Balzac’s villains; and it is the 
only justification for a free use of blood and brutality. In applying 
these remarks, we come to the real secret of Balzac’s power, which 
will demand a fuller consideration. 

It is common to say of all great novelists, and of Balzac in par- 
ticular, that they display a wonderful “knowledge of the human 
heart.” The chief objection to the phrase is that such knowledge 
does not exist. Nobody has as yet found his way through the com- 
plexities of that intricate machine, and described the springs and 
balances by which its movement is originated and controlled. Men 
of vivid imagination are in some respects less competent for such a 
work than their neighbours. They have not the cool, hard, and 
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steady hand required for psychological dissection. Balzac gave a 
queer specimen of his own incapacity in an attempt to investigate 
the true history of a real murder, celebrated in its day, and supposed 
by everybody but Balzac to have been committed by one Peytel, who 
was put to death in spite of his pleading. His skill in devising 
motives for imaginary atrocities was a positive disqualification for 
dealing with facts and legal evidence. The greatest poet or novelist 
describes only one person, and that is himself; and he differs from his . 
inferiors, not necessarily in having a more systematic knowledge, but 
in having wider sympathies, and, so to speak, possessing several cha- 
racters. Cervantes was at once Don Quixote and Sancho Panza; 
Shakspeare was Hamlet and Mercutio and Othello and Falstaff; 
Scott was at once Dandie Dinmont and the Antiquary and the 
Master of Ravenswood ; and Balzac embodies his different phases of 
feeling in Eugénie Grandet and Vautrin and the pére Goriot. The 
assertion that he knew the human heart must be interpreted to 
mean that he could sympathise with, and give expression to, a wide 
range of human passions; as his supposed knowledge of the world 
implies merely that he was deeply impressed by certain phenomena 
of the social medium in which he was placed. Nobody, we would 
be inclined to think, would have given a more unsound judgment 
than Balzac as to the characters of the men whom he met, or formed 
a less trustworthy estimate of the real condition of society. He was 
totally incapable of stripping the bare facts given by observation of 
the colouring which they received from his own idiosyncrasy. But 
nobody, within certain points, could express more vividly in outward 
symbols the effect produced upon their sympathies and a powerful 
imagination by the aspect of the world around him. 

The characteristic peculiarities of Balzac’s novels may be described 
as the intensity with which he expresses certain motives, and the 
vigour with which he portrays the real or imaginary corruption of 
society. Upon one particular situation, or class of situations, favour- 
able to this peculiar power, he is never tired of dwelling. He repeats 
himself indeed, in a certain sense, as aman must necessarily repeat 
himself who writes eighty-five stories, besides doing other work, in 
less than twenty years. In this voluminous outpouring of matter 
the machinery is varied with wonderful fertility of invention, but 
one-sentiment recurs very frequently. The great majority of Balzac’s 
novels, including all the most powerful examples, may thus be 
described as variations on a single theme. Each of them is in fact 
the record of a martyrdom. There is always a virtuous hero or 
heroine who is tortured, and, most frequently, tortured to death by 
a combination of selfish intrigues. The commonest case is, of course, 
that which has become the staple plot of French novelists, where the 
interesting young woman is sacrificed to the brutality of a dull hus- 
band; that, for example, is the story of the “Femme de Trente Ans,” 
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of “ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” and of several minor performances; then we 
have the daughter sacrificed to the avaricious father, as in “ Hugénie 
Grandet ;” the woman sacrificed to the imperious lover in the 
“Duchesse de Langeais;” the immoral beauty sacrificed to the 
ambition of her lover in the “ Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisans ;” 
the mother sacrificed to the dissolute son in the “ Ménage de Garcon ;” 
the woman of political ambition sacrificed to the contemptible intri- 
guers opposed to her in “ Les Employés ;” and, indeed, in one way 
or other, as subordinate character or as heroine, this figure of a 
graceful feminine victim comes into nearly every novel. Virtuous 
heroes fare little better. Poor Colonel Chabert is disowned and 
driven to beggary by the wife who has committed bigamy; the 
luckless curé, Birotteau, is cheated out of his prospects and doomed 
to a broken heart by the successful villany of a rival priest and his 
accomplices ; the Comte de Manerville is ruined and transported by 
his wife and his detestable mother-in-law; Pére Goriot is left to 
starvation by his daughters; the Marquis d’Espard is all but con- 
demned as a lunatic by the mancuvres of his wife; the faithful 
servant Michu comes to the guillotine; the devoted notary Chesnel 
is beggared in the effort to save his scapegrace of a master; 
Michaud, another devoted adherent, is murdered with perfect success 
by the brutal peasantry, and his wife dies of the news; Balthazar 
Claes is the victim of his devotion to science; and Z. Marcas dies 
unknown and in the depths of misery as a reward for trying to be a 
second Colbert. The old-fashioned canons of poetical justice are 
inverted ; and the villains are dismissed to live very happily ever 
afterwards, whilst the virtuous are slain outright or sentenced to 
a death by slow torture. Thackeray, in one or two of his minor 
stories, has touched the same note. The history of Mr. Deuceace, and 
especially its catastrophe, is much in Balzac’s style; but, as a 
rule, our English novelists shrink from anything so unpleasant. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this method is the 
“Pére Goriot.” The general situation may be described in two 
words, by saying that Goriot is the modern King Lear. Mesdames 
de Restaud and de Nucingen are the representatives of Regan 
and Goneril; but the Parisian Lear is not allowed the consola- 
tion of a Cordelia; the cup of misery is measured out to him 
drop by drop, and the bitterness of each dose is analysed with 
chemical accuracy. We watch the poor old broken-down mer- 
chant, who has impoverished himself to provide his daughters’ 
dowries, and has gradually stripped himself, first of comfort, and 
then of the necessaries of life, to satisfy the demands of their folly 
and luxury, as we might watch a man clinging to the edge of a cliff 
and gradually dropping lower and lower, catching feebly at every 
point of support till his strength is exhausted, and the inevitable 
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catastrophe follows. The daughters, allowed to retain some frag- 
ments of good feeling and not quite irredeemably hateful, are 
gradually yielding to the demoralizing influence of a heartless 
vanity. They yield, it is true, pretty completely at last; but their 
wickedness seems to reveal the influence of a vague but omnipotent 
power of evil in the background. There is not a more characteristic 
scene in Balzac than that in which Rastignac, the lover of Madame 
de Nucingen, overhears the conversation between the father in his 
wretched garret and the modern Goneril and Regan. <A gleam of 
good fortune has just encouraged poor old Goriot to anticipate an 
escape from his troubles. On the morning of the day of expected 
release Madame Goneril de Nucingen rushes up to her father’s garret 
to explain to him that her husband, the rich banker, having engaged 
all his funds in some diabolical financial intrigues, refuses to allow 
her the use of her fortune, whilst, owing to her own misconduct, she 
is afraid to appeal to the law. They have a hideous tacit compact, 
according to which the wife enjoys full domestic liberty, whilst the 
husband may use her fortune to carry out his dishonest plots. She 
begs her father to examine the facts in the light of his financial 
experience, though the examination must be deferred, that she may 
not look ill with the excitement when she meets her lover at the 
ball. As the poor father is tormenting his brains, Madame Regan 
de Restaud appears in terrible distress. Her lover has threatened 
to commit suicide unless he can meet a certain bill, and to save him 
she has pledged certain diamonds which were heirlooms in her hus- 
band’s family. Her husband has discovered the whole transaction, 
and, though not making an open scandal, imposes some severe con- 
ditions upon her future. Old Goriot is raving against the brutality 
of her husband, when Regan adds that there is still a sum to be 
paid, without which her lover, to whom she has sacrificed everything, 
will be ruined. Now old Goriot had employed just this sum—all 
but the very last fragment of his fortune—in the service of Goneril. 
A desperate quarrel instantly takes place between the two fine ladies 
over this last scrap of their father’s property. They are fast dege- 
nerating into Parisian Billingsgate, when Goriot succeeds in obtain- 
ing silence and proposes to strip himself of his last penny Even 
the sisters hesitate at such an impiety, and Rastignac enters, with 
some apology for listening, and hands over to the countess a certain 
bill of exchange for a sum which he professes himself to owe to 
Goriot, and which will just save her lover. She accepts the paper, 
but vehemently denounces her sister for having, as she supposes, 
allowed Rastignac to listen to their hideous revelations, and retires 
in a fury, whilst the father faints away. He recovers to express his 
forgiveness, and at this moment the countess returns, ostensibly to 
throw herself on her knees and beg her father’s pardon. He apolo- 
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gises to her sister, and a general reconciliation takes place. But 
before she has again left the room she has obtained her father’s 
endorsement to Rastignac’s bill. Even her most genuine fury had 
left coolness enough for calculation, and her burst of apparent ten- 
derness was a skilful bit of comedy for squeezing one more drop of 
blood from her father and victim. That is a genuine stroke of 
Balzac. 

Hideous as the performance appears when coolly stated, it must 
be admitted that the ladies have got into such terrible perplexities 
from tampering with the seventh commandment, that there is some 
excuse for their breaking ‘the fifth. Whether such an accumulation 
of horrors is a legitimate process in art, and whether a healthy 
imagination would like to dwell upon such loathsome social sores, 
is another question. The comparison suggested with King Lear may 
illustrate the point. In Balzac all the subordinate details which 
Shakspeare throws in with a very slovenly touch, are elaborately 
drawn, and contribute powerfully to the total impression. On the 
other hand, we never reach the lofty poetical heights of the grander 
scenes in King Lear. But the situation of the two heroes offers an 
instructive contrast. Lear is weak, but is never contemptible ; he is 
the ruin of a gallant old king, is guilty of no degrading compliance, 
and dies like a man, with his “ good biting falchion ”’ still grasped in 
his feeble hand. To change him into Goriot we must suppose that he 
had licked the hand which struck him, that he had helped on the 
adulterous intrigues of Goneril and Regan from sheer weakness, and 
that all his fury had been directed against Cornwall and Albany for 
objecting to his daughters’ eccentric views of the obligation of the 
marriage vow. Paternal affection leading a man to the most trying 
self-sacrifice is a worthy motive for a great drama or romance ; but 
Balzac is so anxious to intensify the emotion, that he makes even 
paternal affection morally degrading. Everything must be done to 
heighten the colouring. Our sympathies are to be excited by 
making the sacrifice as complete, and the emotion which prompts 
it as overpowering as possible; until at last the love of children 
becomes a monomania. Goriot is not only dragged through the mud 
of Paris, but he grovels in it with a will. In short, Balzac wants 
that highest power which shows itself by moderation, and commits 
a fault like that of an orator who emphasizes every sentence. With 
less expenditure of horrors, he would excite our compassion more 
powerfully. After a time the most highly-spiced meats begin to pall 
upon the palate. 

Situations of the “ Pére Goriot”’ kind are, in some sense, more 
appropriate for heroines than for heroes. Self-sacrifice is for the pre- 
sent, at least, considered by a large part of mankind as the complete 
duty of woman. The feminine martyr can indulge without loss of 
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our esteem in compliances which would be degrading in a man. 
Accordingly Balzac finds the amplest materials for his favourite 
situation in the torture of innocent women. The great example of 
his skill in this department is Eugénie Grandet, in which the 
situation of the Pére Goriot is inverted. Poor Eugenie is the 
victim of a domestic tyrant, who is, perhaps, Balzac’s most finished 
portrait of the cold-blooded and cunning miser. The sacrifice of 
a woman’s life to paternal despotism is unfortunately even com- 
moner in real life than in fiction; and when the lover, from whom 
the old miser has divided her during his life, deserts her after 
his death, we feel that the mournful catastrophe is demanded 
by the sombre prologue. The book may indeed justify, to some 
extent, one of the ordinary criticisms upon Balzac, that he showed 
a special subtlety in describing the sufferings of women. The 
question as to the general propriety of that criticism is rather 
difficult for a male critic. I confess to a certain scepticism, founded 
partly on the general principle that hardly any author can really 
describe the opposite sex, and partly on an antipathy which I cannot 
repress to Balzac’s most ambitious feminine portraits. 

Eugénie Grandet is perhaps the purest of his women; but then 
Eugénie Grandet is simply stupid, and interesting from her suffer- 
ings rather than her character. She reminds us of some patient 
animal of the agricultural kind, with bovine softness of eyes and 
bovine obstinacy under suffering. His other women, though they 
are not simply courtesans, after the fashion of some French writers, 
seem, as it were, to have a certain perceptible taint ; they breathe 
an unwholesome atmosphere. In one of his extravagant humours, 
he tells us that the most perfect picture of purity in existence 
is the Madonna of the Genoese painter, Piola, but that even that 
celestial Madonna would have looked like a Messalina by the side 
of the Duchesse de Manfrigneuse. If the duchess resembled either 
personage in character, it was certainly not the Madonna. And 
Balzac’s best women give us the impression that they are courtesans 
acting the character of virgins, and showing admirable dramatic 
skill in the performance. They may keep up the part so obstinately 
as to let the acting become earnest; but even when they don’t 
think of breaking the seventh commandment, they are always think- 
ing about not breaking it. When he has done his best to describe a 
thoroughly pure woman, such as Henriette in the “ Lys dans la 
Vallée,” he cannot refrain from spoiling his performance by throwing 
in a hint at the conclusion that, after all, she had a strong disposition 
to go wrong, which was only defeated by circumstances. Indeed, the 
ladies who in his pages have broken loose from all social restraints, 
differ only in external circumstances from their more correct sisters. 
Coralie, in the “ Illusions Perdues,” is not so chaste in her conduct, 
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but is not a whit less delicate in her tastes, than the immaculate 
Henriette. Madame de la Bardraye deserts her husband, and lives 
for some years with her disreputable lover at Paris, and does not in 
the least forfeit the sympathies of her creator. Balzac’s feminine 
types may be classified pretty easily. At bottom they are all of the 
sultana variety—playthings who occasionally venture into mixing 
with serious affairs of life, but then only on pain of being ridiculous 
(as in the “ Employés,” or the “ Muse du Département”) ; but pro- 
perly confined to their drawing-rooms, with delicate cajoleries for 
their policy, and cunning instead of intellect. Sometimes they are 
cold-hearted and selfish, and then they are vicious, making victims of 
lovers, husbands, or fathers, consuming fortunes, and spreading ill- 
will by cunning intrigues; sometimes they are virtuous, and there- 
fore, according to Balzac’s logic, pitiable victims of the world. But 
their virtue, when it exists, is the effect, not of lofty principle, but of 
a certain delicacy of taste corresponding to a fine organization. They 
object to vice, because it is apt to be coarse; and are perfectly ready 
to yield, if it can be presented in such graceful forms as not to shock 
their sensibilities. Marriage is therefore a complicated intrigue in 
which one party is always deceived, though, it may be, for his or her 
good. If you will be loved, says the judicious lady in the “Mémoires 
de Deux Jeunes Mariées,” the secret is not to love; and the rather 
flimsy epigram is converted into a great moral truth. The justifica- 
tion of the lady is, that love is only made permanent by elaborate 
intrigue. The wife is to be always on the footing of a mistress who 
can only preserve her lover by incessant and infinitely-varied caresses. 
To do this, she must be herself cool. The great enemy of matri- 
monial happiness is satiety, and we are constantly presented with an 
affectionate wife boring her husband to death, and alienating him by 
over-devotion. If one party is to be cheated, the one who is freest 
from passion will be the winner of the game. As a maxim, after the 
fashion of Rochefoucauld, this doctrine may have enough truth to be 
plausible ; but when seriously accepted and made the substantive 
moral of a succession of stories, one is reminded less of a really acute 
observer, than of a lad fresh from college who thinks that wisdom 
consists in an exaggerated cynicism. When ladies of this variety 
break their hearts, they either die or retire in a picturesque manner 
to aconvent. They are indeed the raw material of which the genuine 
dévote is made. The morbid sentimentality directed to the lover 
passes without perceptible shock into a religious sentimentality, the 
object of which is at least ostensibly different. The graceful but 
voluptuous mistress of the Parisian salon is developed without any 
violent transition into the equally graceful and ascetic nun. The 
connection between the luxurious indulgence of material flirtations 
and religious mysticism is curious, but unmistakable. 
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Balzac’s reputation in this respect is founded, not on his little hoard 
of cynical maxims, which, to say the truth, are not usually very origi- 
nal, but on the vivid power of describing the details and scenery of the 
martyrdom, and the energy with which he paints the emotion, of the 
victim. Whether his women are very lifelike, or very varied in cha- 
racter, may be doubted ; but he has certainly endowed them with an ad- 
mirable capacity for suffering, and forces us to listen sympathetically to 
their cries of anguish. The peculiar cynicism implied in this view of 
feminine existence must be taken as part of his fundamental theory of 
society. When Rastignac has seen Goriot buried, the ceremony 
being attended only by his daughters’ empty carriages, he climbs to 
the highest part of the cemetery, and looks over Paris. As he con- 
templates the vast buzzing hive, he exclaims solemnly, “4 nous deux 
maintenant!” The world is before him ; he is to fight his way in 
future without remorse. Accordingly, Balzac’s view of society is, 
that it is a masquerade of devils, engaged in tormenting a few wander- 
ing angels. That society is not what Balzac represents it to be is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that society exists; as indeed he is 
profoundly convinced, that its destruction is only a question of time. 
It is rotten to the core. Lust and avarice are the moving forms of 
the world, while profound and calculating selfishness has sapped the 
base of all morality. The type of a successful statesman is De 
Marsay, a kind of imaginary Talleyrand, who rules because he has 
recognised the intrinsic baseness of mankind, and has no scruples 
in turning it to account. Vautrin, who is an open enemy of society, 
is simply De Marsay in revolt. The weapons with which he fights 
are distinguished from those of greater men, not in their intrinsic 
wickedness, but in their being accidentally forbidden by law. He is 
less of a hypocrite, and scarcely a greater villain than his more 
prosperous rivals. He ultimately recognises the futility of the strife, 
agrees to wear a mask like his neighbours, and accepts the congenial 
duties of a police-agent. The secret of success in all ranks of life is 
to be without scruples of morality, but exceedingly careful of break- 
ing the law. The bankers, Nucingen and Du Tillet, are merely cheats 
on a gigantic scale. They ruin their enemies by financiering instead 
of picking pockets. Be wicked, if you would be successful ; if possible 
let your wickedness be refined ; but, at all events, be wicked. 

There is, indeed, a class of unsuccessful villains, to be found 
chiefly amongst journalists, for whom Balzac has a special aver- 
sion; they live, he tells us, partly on extortion, and partly on 
the prostitution of their talents to gratify political or personal 
animosities, and are at the mercy of the longest purse. They 
fail in life, not because they are too immoral, but because they 
are too weak. They are the victims instead of the accomplices of 
more resolute evil-doers. Lucien de Rubempré is the type of this 
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class. Endowed with surpassing genius and personal beauty, he 
goes to Paris to make his fortune, and is introduced to the world as 
it is. On the one hand is a little knot of virtuous men, called the 
cénacle, who are working for posterity and meanwhile starving. On 
the other is the vast mass of cheats and dupes. After a brief 
struggle Lucien yields to temptation, and joins in the struggle for 
wealth and power. But he has not strength enough to play his 
part. His head is turned by the flattery of pretty actresses and 
scheming publishers: he is enticed into thoughtless dissipation, and, 
after a brilliant start, finds that he is at the mercy of the cleverer 
villains who surround him; that he has been bought and sold like a 
sheep; that his character is gone, and his imagination become 
sluggish ; and, finally, he has to escape from utter ruin by scarcely 
describable degradation. He writes a libel on one of his virtuous 
friends, who is forgiving enough to improve it and correct it for the 
press. In order to bury his mistress, who has been ruined with 
him, he has to raise money by grovelling in the foulest depths of 
literary sewerage. He at last succeeds in crawling back to his 
relations in the country, morally and materially ruined. He 
makes another effort to rise, backed up by the diabolical arts of 
Vautrin, and relying rather on his beauty than his talents. The 
world is again too strong for him, and, after being accomplice in the 
most outrageous crimes, he ends appropriately by hanging himself 
in prison. Vautrin, as we have seen, escapes from the fate of his 
partner because he retains coolness enough to practise upon the vices 
of the governing classes. The world, in short, is composed of three 
classes—consistent and, therefore, successful villains; inconsistent 
and, therefore, unsuccessful villains ; and virtuous persons, who never 
have a chance of success, and enjoy the honours of starvation. 

The provinces differ from Paris in the nature of the social war- 
fare; but not in its morality. Passions are directed to meaner 
objects; they are narrower, and more intense. |The whole of a 
man’s faculties are concentrated upon one object; and he pursues 
it for years with relentless and undeviating ardour. To supplant 
a rival, to acquire a few more acres, to gratify jealousy of a 
superior, he will labour for a lifetime. The intensity of his 
hatred supplies his want of intellect; he is more cunning, if less 
far-sighted ; and in the contest between the brilliant Parisian and 
the plodding provincial we generally have an illustration of the 
hare and the tortoise. The blind, persistent hatred gets the better 
in the long run of the more brilliant, but more transitory, passion. 
The lower nature here, too, gets the better of the higher ; and Balzac 
characteristically delights in the tragedy produced by genius falling 
before cunning, as virtue almost invariably yields to vice. It is only 
when the slow provincial obstinacy happens to be on the side of virtue 
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that stupidity, doubled with virtue, as embodied for example in 
two or three French Caleb Balderstons, generally gets the worst 
of it. There are exceptions to this general rule. Even Balzac 
sometimes relents. A reprieve is granted at the last moment, and 
the martyr is unbound from the stake. But those catastrophes are 
not only exceptional, but rather annoying. We have been so pre- 
pared to look for a sacrifice that we are disappointed instead of 
relieved. If Balzac’s readers could be consulted during the last few 
pages, I feel sure that most thumbs would be turned upwards, and 
the lions allowed to have their will of the Christians. Perhaps our 


appetites have been depraved ; but we are not in the cue for a happy 
conclusion. 


I know not whether it was the cause or the consequence of this 
sentiment that Balzac was a thorough legitimist. He does not 
believe in the vitality of the old order, any more than he believes in 
the truth of Catholicism. But he regrets the extinction of the 
ancient faiths, which he admits to be unsuitable; and sees in their 
representatives the only picturesque and really estimable elements 
that still survived in French society. He heartily despises the 
modern medizvalists, who try to spread a thin varnish over a 
decaying order ; the world is too far gone in wickedness for such a 
futile remedy. The old chivalrous sentiments of the genuine noblesse 
are giving way to the base chicanery of the bourgeois who supplant 
them ; the peasantry are mean, avaricious, and full of bitter jealousy ; 
but they are triumphantly rooting out the last vestiges of feudalism. 
Democracy and communism are the fine names put forward to justify 
the enmity of those who have not, against those who have. Their 
success means merely an approaching “ descent of Niagara,” and the 
growth of a more debasing and more materialist form of despotism. 
But it would be a mistake to assume that this view of the world 
implies that Balzac is in a state of lofty moral indignation. Nothing 
can be further from the case. The world is wicked; but it is 
fascinating. Society is very corrupt, it is true; but intensely and 
permanently amusing. Paris is a hell; but hell is the only place 
worth living in. The play of evil passions gives infinite subjects for 
dramatic interests. The financial warfare is more diabolical than 
the old literal warfare, but quite as entertaining. There is really as 
much romance connected with bills of exchange as with swords and 
lances, and rigging the market is nothing but the modern form of 
lying in ambush. Goneril and Regan are triumphant ; but we may 
admire the grace of their manners and the dexterity with which they 
cloak their vices. Iago not only poisons Othello’s peace of mind, 
but, in the world of Balzac, he succeeds to Othello’s place, and is 
universally respected. The story receives an additional flavour, In 
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a characteristic passage, Balzac regrets that Moliére did not continue 
Tartuffe. It would then have appeared how bitterly Orgon regretted 
the loss of the hypocrite, who, it is said, made love to his wife, but 
who, at any rate, had an interest in making ‘things pleasant. Your 
conventional catastrophe is a mistake in art, as it is a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. Tartuffe has a good time of it in Balzac: instead of 
meeting with an appropriate punishment, he flourishes and thrives, 
and we look on with a smile not altogether devoid of complacency. 
Shall we not take the world as it is, and be amused at the Comédie 
Humaine, rather than fruitlessly rage against it? It will be played 
out whether we like it or not, and we may as well adapt our tastes to 
our circumstances. 

Ought we to be shocked at this extravagant cynicism; to quote it, 
as respectable English journalists used to do, as a proof of the awful 
corruption of French society, or to regard it as semi-humorous 
exaggeration? I can’t quite sympathise with people who take 
Balzac seriously. I cannot talk about the reniorseless skill with 
which he tears off the mask from the fearful corruptions of modern 
society, and penetrates into the most hidden motives of the human 
heart ; nor can I infer from his terrible pictures of feminine suffering 
that for every one of those pictures a woman’s heart had been 
tortured to death. This, or something like this, I have read; and I 
can only say that I don’t believe a word of it. Balzac, indeed, as 
compared with our respectable romancers, has the’merit of admitting 
passions whose existence we scrupulously ignore; and the further 
merit that he takes a far wider range of sentiment, and does not hold 
by the theory that the life of a man or a woman closes at the con- 
ventional end of a third volume. But he is above all things a 
dreamer, and his dreams resemble nightmares. Powerfully as his 
actors are put upon the stage, they seem to me to be, after all, “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” A genuine observer of life does not 
find it so highly spiced, and draws more moderate conclusions. 
Balzac’s characters run into typical examples of particular passions 
rather than genuine human beings; they are generally monomaniacs. 
Balthazar Claes, who gives up his life to search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, is closely related to them all ; only we must substitute 
for the philosopher’s stone some pet passion, in-which the whole 
nature is absorbed. They have the unnatural strain of mind which 
marks the approach to madness. It is not ordinary daylight which 
illuminates Balzac’s dreamland, but mere fantastic combination of 
Parisian lamps, which tinges all the actors with an unearthly glare, 
and distorts their features into extravagant forms. The result has, 
as I have said, a strange fascination; but one is half ashamed of 
yielding, because one feels that it is due to the usc of rather unholy 
drugs. The vapours that rise from his magic caldron and shape 
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themselves into human forms smell unpleasantly of sulphur, or perhaps 
of Parisian sewers. 

The highest poetry, like the noblest morality, is the product 
of a thoroughly healthy mind. A diseased tendency in one respect 
is certain to make itself manifest in the other. Now Balzac, though 
he shows some powers which are unsurpassed or unequalled, pos- 
sessed a mind which, to put it gently, was not exactly well 
regulated. He took a pleasure in dwelling upon horrors from 
which a healthy imagination shrinks, and rejoiced greatly in 
gloating over the mysteries of iniquity. I do not say that this 
makes his work immoral in the ordinary sense. Probably few 
people who are likely to read Balzac would be any the worse for the 
study. But, from a purely artistic point of view, he is injured by 
his morbid tendencies. The highest triumph of style is to say what 
everybody has been thinking in such a way as to make it new; the 
greatest triumph of art is to make us see the poetical side of the 
commonplace life around us. Balzac’s ambition was, doubtless, aimed 
in that direction. He wished to show that life in Paris or at Tours 
was as interesting to the man of real insight as any more ideal region. 
In a certain sense, he has accomplished his purpose. He has dis- 
covered food for a dark and powerful imagination in the most 
commonplace details of daily life. But he falls short in so far as he 
is unable to represent things as they are, and has a taste for im- 
possible horrors. There are tragedies enough all round us for him 
who has eyes to see. Balzac is not content with the materials at 
hand, or rather he has a love for the more exceptional and hideous 
manifestations. Therefore the Comédie Humaine, instead of being 
an accurate picture of human life, and appealing to the sympathies 
of all human beings, is a collection of monstrosities, whose vices are 
unnatural, and whose virtues are rather like their vices. One feels 
that there is something narrow and artificial about his work. It is 
intensely powerful, but it is not the highest kind of power. He 
makes the utmost of the gossip of a club smoking-room, or the 
scandal of a drawing-room, or perhaps of a country public-house ; 
but he represents a special phase of manners, and that not a parti- 
cularly pleasant one, rather than the more fundamental and perma- 
nent sentiments of mankind. When shall we see a writer who can 
be powerful without being spasmodic, and pierce through the surface 
of society without seeking for interest in its foulest abysses? That, 
I suppose, will happen when we have another Shakspeare. 

LEsLiE STEPHEN. 
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On the 17th of June, in the past session, Mr. Torrens, the member 
for Finsbury, brought forward a motion, the object of which was to 
compel the Government to do something for the unemployed. The 
proposal was strenuously resisted on behalf of the Government by Mr. 
Goschen.' Both of these gentlemen spoke with great ability; and 
their speeches, as being typical of directly antagonistic opinions, deserve 
attentive consideration. The member for Finsbury sought to prove 
that pauperism was increasing, that vast numbers of able-bodied 
labourers were unemployed, and that the normal condition of a con- 
siderable proportion of our population was one of abject misery and 
deplorable destitution. Mr.Goschen met these statements by a positive 
and indignant denial. He quoted a number of statistics to prove that 
the iron trade, the cotton trade, and other important branches of in- 
dustry, were reviving ; he was jubilant over the fact that the number 
of paupers had only increased by ten thousand in a twelvemonth ; 
and he became quite elated when recounting that the working classes 
were using more tea and sugar, and that their average consumption 
of beer and spirits was augmenting. The speech was loudly applauded, 
especially by the commercial members. There are still many who 
think that the well-being of a country can be measured by its exports 
and imports. The President of the Poor-law Board for a time suc- 
ceeded in making his hearers think that everything was progressing 
most satisfactorily, and he was congratulated upon having achieved 
an oratorical triumph over his opponents. We have heard of those 
ingenious courtiers who pleased their royal master by creating all 
the signs of plenty and happiness to delight his eyes as he journeyed 
through his impoverished provinces. Stacks of corn were placed in 
his path, and peasants, dressed up for the occasion, were instructed 
to beam upon him with radiant and happy smiles. It is not our 
intention to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Goschen’s statistics. There 
is, however, too much reason to fear that they only tell a small part 
of the truth; and that, if not judiciously considered, they may con- 
ceal awkward and ugly facts, which it will be perilous to ignore. 

In making these remarks, we are anxious to express our disapproval 
of the remedies suggested by Mr. Torrens. State emigration is the 
panacea upon which he, and the large party who think with him, 
mainly rely as a cure for the evils he describes. Finding that there 
is surplus labour in England, and that this labour is wanted in the 


(1) The debate, after a brief discussion, was adjourned, and in consequence of the 
pressure of business was not resumed, 
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colonies, it is at once proposed that the Government should provide, 
or assist in providing, the requisite passage-money to those who desire 
to emigrate. The arguments upon which State emigration can be 
supported are so plausible, that we cannot be surprised to find it has 
become a most popular expedient. Want of employment, it is said, 
produces pauperism ; and how much more economical would it be for 
the Government to pay £3 or £4 as passage-money to Canada, than 
to maintain people at home in permanent and costly idleness. The 
annual outlay incurred in supporting one pauper exceeds by three or 
four times the cost of sending him to Canada; and when he has 
emigrated, all further expense ceases. It would be impossible to 
speak too strongly in favour of State emigration, if it were one of 
those remedies which, once applied, need not be repeated. 

It will be well to investigate some of the consequences which might 
ensue if the State were to assume the responsibility of assisting all 
those who are desirous to leave this country. Such a policy would 
lead to one of two results, either of which would be sufficiently mis- 
chievous. If State assistance were granted to all who might apply 
for it, a direct inducement would be offered to our most energetic, 
skilled, and intelligent labourers to leave these shores. Those who 
are the most disposed to emigrate are the active and the enter- 
prising. The most able and efficient labourers would depart, and 
would leave us burdened with those who are either too young or 
too old to work, or who are too lazy to accept honest toil. The 
elements of national prosperity would thus be destroyed. The most 
efficient producers of wealth would have been drawn away, whilst 
the amount required to support those who are incapable or unwilling 
to maintain themselves would be constantly augmenting. But it 
may be replied that it is intended to restrict State assistance to those 
whose resources are inadequate to enable them to emigrate. This, 
however, would be the most mischievous of all the methods of 
granting State assistance. Could anything be more unjust or more 
impolitic than still further to extend the principle of our Poor Law, 
which virtually decrees that those alone are certain to be helped who 
have made no effort to help themselves? Poverty is mainly due to 
improvidence; and a fatal encouragement would be given to impro- 
vidence, if it were announced that the State would render no aid to 
the thrifty and the prudent, but would provide a free passage to all 
who were impoverished either by imprudent marriages or by intem- 
perate living. It must, moreover, be remembered that State emi- 
gration would require money, which would have to be supplied either 
from local or imperial taxation. A considerable portion of all taxes 
are paid either directly or indirectly by the labourers, and thus it 
would come to pass that an industrious artisan who was striving hard 
to save sufficient to emigrate, would have a portion of his earnings 
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taken from him to provide the passage-money of those whose only 
claims for such bounty are improvidence and indolence. It would 
of course be at once admitted that a policy which leads to such results 
is indefensible. But people are drawn away from the real issue, by 
the proposal that the money required for free emigration should be 
obtained from the Consolidated Fund, and should not be supplied by 
the levying of any special tax. An opinion sometimes seems to be 
entertained, both in and out of Parliament, that the Consolidated 
Fund is a fountain of wealth so perennially supplied by the bounty 
of nature, that riches may be drawn from it, and no human labour is 
ever needed to replenish its inexhaustible stores. The Consolidated 
Fund, however, simply represents so much money collected by taxes, 
all of which offer impediments more or less serious to industrial 
development. It must also be borne in mind that it is as true now 
as it was when the “ Wealth of Nations”’ was written, that every 
tax takes out of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it 
yields to the revenue of the State. 

It is obvious that these comments upon State emigration apply to 
our system of parochial relief. It is, in fact, our intention to connect 
the two subjects. The Poor Law has such an important bearing 
upon every social question, that any discussion relating to popular 
distress, from which it is excluded, must be vague and unsatisfactory. 
It is remarkable that in the two speeches to which reference has 
already been made, the Poor Law was only incidentally alluded to. 
Mr. Torrens referred to the increase of pauperism, but specially stated 
that he did not desire to consider the influence of the Poor Law. Mr. 
Goschen only used the experience he obtains from the office over 
which he presides, with the object of arraying a vast number of 
statistics, collected by the Poor-law Board, to prove the growing 
prosperity of the country. Statistics not unfrequently do more to 
confuse than to instruct, and it surely would be more practically 
useful to attempt to discover the causes of the poverty which 
undoubtedly exists, than to embark upon an elaborate disquisition 
to prove that the amount of pauperism is somewhat less than it is 
usually supposed to be. Let it at once be admitted that some 
branches of industry are reviving from the depression which has 
paralysed them since the panic of 1866. Let it be conceded that 
the revenue returns are satisfactory, that more money is paid away 
in wages, and that there is a greater consumption of the prime 
necessaries of life. Let the accuracy of all these assertions be at 
once assumed, and facts still remain which are ever reminding us that 
the wealth annually accumulating in England is so distributed, that 
a million of our fellow-countrymen are paupers. A far greater 
number, probably, have to endure a more acute misery; for it is 
impossible to conceive the severe distress of those who have from day 
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to day to struggle hard for a bare livelihood, and who know that they 
have no savings to withstand the trials of old age and sickness. It 
is idle to congratulate ourselves upon increasing exports and imports, 
it is a cruel irony to be ever boasting about our vast national wealth, 
when we know that as each winter recurs there are in the richest 
metropolis in the world 150,000 paupers. In addition to those 
actually in receipt of parochial relief, there are a countless number 
who cannot obtain a sufficiency of food, fuel, and clothing. With 
the return of inclement weather, the account of some poor creature 
being starved to death unfolds the terrible truth that there are those 
who are never reached either by the Poor Law or by charity, and 
who sink to the grave because they are too independent to accept the 
pauper’s dole, or because they are too manly to beg, or too honest to 
practise the hypocrisy which so frequently imposes upon the cha- 
ritable. . 

It is often said that the metropolis is exceptional, and is not typical 
of the general condition of the country. Admitting that this is to a 
certain extent true, we shall presently, in order to corroborate some 
of our conclusions, point to the fact that where most wealth has been 
accumulated, there most poverty has been gathered together. Although 
the distress in London may exceed the average, yet remarks may be 
made with regard to the condition of our labouring population 
which apply to the whole country. Probably the surest test of the 
well-being of a people is to ascertain how many there are who have 
made a proper provision for inevitable contingencies, and are in a 
position to discharge the responsibilities they have assumed. In 
order to apply this test, it would be necessary to discover how many 
amongst us have made any provision against old age or sickness, or 
how many there are who, in the event of death, would not leave 
behind them a wife and family absolutely unprovided for. Any one 
who has studied the social condition of the agricultural districts must 
be aware that, except in a few counties, such as Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, the labourers rarely save even 
as much as a few shillings. I once ascertained from a careful 
personal inquiry in a locality with which I am intimately acquainted, 
that there was not a labourer who, if unable to work, had set aside 
sufficient to maintain himself and his family for a fortnight. I could 
point to man after man who through life had toiled with the most 
steady industry, and who would be obliged to come upon the parish 
the very moment old age or sickness deprived them of the power to 
work. Can any other result be anticipated, when it is known that 
throughout the greater part of England agricultural wages vary be- 
tween 10s. and 12s. a-week ? Assume 12s. to be the weekly wage, and 
suppose that upon this sum a man has to support a wife and two 
children. Reckon ls. a week for house-rent, and it will be found that, 
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after allowing the very smallest amount possible for food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing, this scanty wage is exhausted. In the winter before last I was 
told that an agricultural labourer, whom I knew to be an honest and 
industrious man, and who had worked upon the same farm for many 
years, was unable to obtain, day after day, for himself, his wife, and 
his children, anything but dry bread. The only addition to this 
miserable diet was half a pound of butter, purchased for their Sunday 
meal. In order to prove the accuracy of the case, I verified what 
was told me, by first ascertaining what were the man’s wages, and 
then finding from the village shop how much he each week expended 
in bread. The land may be better cultivated, a greater amount of 
produce may be raised, rents may be advancing; but what is the 
use of talking about agricultural prosperity, when our rural economy 
is such, that the vast majority of the labourers are unable to obtain 
a sufficiency of the necessaries of life—constant toil in the end 
yielding no other result than a miserable old age, dragged out in 
penury and pauperism. If it is urged that the agricultural labourer 
is exceptionally badly off, the question then arises, Why should he 
be so? It surely cannot be ordained by an unalterable law that the 
produce raised from a fruitful soil should be so distributed, that 
those whose labour creates its productiveness should for ever be 
doomed to live in misery and want, uncheered by hope. 

Although those who are employed in agriculture may earn less 
wages than other labourers, yet it may be doubted whether the con- 
dition of a large proportion of those who live in many of our large 
towns is more satisfactory. House-rent is higher, and the rural 
labourer often obtains considerable assistance from his garden. 
Nothing can be more: terrible than the accounts given by clergy- 
men and others best acquainted with the poor, of the manner in 
which vast numbers of our town population live. Families are often 
huddled together in miserable cellars, and in some of our wealthiest 
cities street after street may be visited, in which it will be found 
that a man, his wife, and children, occupy only two rooms, sometimes 
only one. Dr. Whitmore, the medical superintendent of Marylebone, 
in a recent report, states that in his district there are hundreds of 
houses with a family in every room; he also says that the number 
of the poor is increasing, and the manner in which they are housed 
is becoming worse and worse. But perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence that only a narrow margin separates many of our industrial 
classes from destitution is obtained from observing what takes place 
when any particular trade becomes depressed. Every industry is 
liable to fluctuations, and these are more severe and frequent in 
the industries connected with foreign commerce. Agriculture is 
the most steady and unvarying of all occupations; the amount of 

labour employed on a farm scarcely varies from year to year. But 
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such a trade as the cotton manufacture may be suddenly paralysed, 
as it was a few years since, by losing a great proportion of its supply 
of raw material; other branches of industry, such as the iron trade, 
are constantly liable to be affected by a great variety of adverse 
circumstances. When Mr. Goschen was congratulating the House 
of Commons upon reviving trade, it was thought by our shrewdest 
statesmen that Europe was likely to continue in profound peace. 
Before a month had passed a war of almost unprecedented magni- 
tude had commenced, and gloom has again settled down upon many 
of those trades to which we were told prosperity was returning. 
Again, it must be remembered that business carried on as it is in 
this country, upon an elaborate and extended system of credit, must 
always be precarious. Periods of confidence, when every dishonest 
schemer is trusted, are sure to be succeeded, as experience has again 
and again shown, by periods of distrust and suspicion. At such 
times, credit being withdrawn, speculative undertakings rashly 
commenced have to be abandoned. The honest trader also finds 
that he must contract his business, money having become dear ; 
in consequence of so many having been deceived, advances. of 
capital, which before were readily made, are refused. That this is 
no imaginary description is proved by the circumstance that financial 
panics occur at frequent intervals. At such periods public attention 
is so much concentrated upon the failure of well-known firms, upon the 
losses incurred by friends, and upon the depreciation of all securities, 
that it is too frequently forgotten that the most severe suffering has 
probably to be borne by the labourers. It would, for instance, be 
difficult to overestimate the acute suffering which was caused to tens 
of thousands of artisans by the vicious system of speculation fostered 
by such a firm as Overend and Gurney. One undertaking may be 
cited as an example. The Millwall Iron Ship Building Company 
obtained from the great Lombard Street discount house advances 
exceeding half a million. For a time a large business was carried 
on, and the company gathered together from different parts of the 
country many hundreds of artisans. These poor fellows exhausted a 
considerable portion of their hard-earned savings in removing their 
families to Millwall. At first everything seemed to flourish; the 
company, however, gradually became so deeply involved that the 
discount house, afraid that the nature of its business should be 
exposed, was compelled to continue the advances. The company 
was never really solvent; the crash at length came; hundreds of 
shareholders were ruined; the real offenders were, of course, not 
punished. But amidst all our sympathy. for too-confiding investors, 
there has scarcely been an attempt made to trace what has become 
of these artisans, many of whom were attracted from long distances 
to embark their labour in this unsound undertaking. They have no 
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legal claim for redress; their savings have been sacrificed, but they 
cannot appear as creditors ; they were left helpless and stranded, so 
completely ruined that they had not the means to return to localities 
where their labour might be wanted. Such a case as this should 
make us remember that numbers of our labouring population are 
living in a most precarious condition. They may be any week 
deprived of employment by the collapse of credit, by the closing of 
some foreign market, or by the breaking out of war. 

As I am writing these pages I observe it stated that in conse- 
quence of the blockade of the German ports a hundred and fifty 
labourers in the Grimsby docks are thrown out of employment. 
How many of these men will be able to live even for a few weeks 
without applying for parochial relief ? 

The state of Lancashire during the cotton famine afforded a pain- 
ful illustration that the savings accumulated by our highest-paid 
labourers are rapidly exhausted when trade becomes depressed. A 
few years since we were never tired of describing the great wealth 
yielded by our cotton manufactures. The cotton lords were men 
who were so inexhaustibly rich, that more homely folk were 
startled by hearing accounts of the wonderful luxury in which they 
lived. Only one year previous to the breaking out of the American 
civil war the cotton trade was described as being in the zenith of its 
prosperity. Every cotton-mill was a mine of wealth; all available 
labour was pressed into the industry, and agents were despatched far 
and wide into the rural districts seeking for labour, which, though 
untrained, could still be profitably employed. Lancashire was sud- 
denly deprived of its supply of American cotton, and before many 
months had elapsed all this prosperity was succeeded by the gloom 
of dire distress. A great proportion of the mills were closed; em- 
ployment ceased. But the fact to which we wish to direct particular 
attention is, that a short time after this highly-paid population 
ceased to work, a demand was made for parochial relief, which the 
local rates were unable to meet, and an appeal had to be made to the 
charity of the whole nation. Would it not, therefore, be well, 
instead of recounting the quantity of cotton that is spun, if we ask 
ourselves whether the conditions upon which industry is carried on 
can be satisfactory when our greatest manufacture yields this result, — 
that the few who supply the capital realise gigantic fortunes, whilst 
the thousands who supply the labour are so poor that if they cease to 
be employed for a few weeks they have to submit to the disgrace of 
pauperism, or have to be supported by the bounty of the charitable ? 

It is little satisfaction to be told that our highly paid artisans, 
unlike our agricultural labourers, have the power to save if they had 
the inclination to do so. It is strange that some people should 
derive comfort from the fact that the very moment wages advance 
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there is a corresponding increase in the consumption of beer and 
spirits. Progressive improvement would appear to be hopeless if 
higher wages, instead of causing greater saving, simply induce more 
improvident living. There is probably no statistical fact which sug- 
gests so many melancholy reflections, as that the number of marriages 
varies inversely with the price of wheat. This, combined with the 
increased consumption of beer and spirits, alluded to by Mr. Goschen, 
proves that the social condition of a large portion of our population 
is such that, as prosperous times recur, the seeds of future adversity 
are sown; for early marriages simply mean that in a few years there 
will bea greater number competing for employment, and consequently 
the struggle for existence will become more severe. A larger amount 
expended in drink too surely indicates that labour will be rendered 
less efficient, and consequently there will be more difficulty in con- 
tending against adverse times. Unless, however, we are prepared to 
resign ourselves to blank despair, we must seek the silver lining to 
these dark clouds. Our search must begin by tracing the causes 
which have produced the evils just described. 

In explaining the causes to which must be attributed the wide- 
spread poverty existing in our midst, a prominent position ought to 
be given to the Poor Law. By the celebrated Act of Elizabeth every 
one in these islands possessed a legal right to claim maintenance from 
parochial rates. No amount of indolence, intemperance, or vice leads 
to the forfeiture of this right. It has, moreover, been always con- 
sidered essential to prove destitution before obtaining any assistance 
from the poor-rates. Hence it is evident that those only are aided 
who have not saved sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
families. The pernicious results which follow from this arrangement 
may be readily understood. ‘Two men, A and B, have had the same 
opportunities to save. They have worked in the same employment; 
they have earned the same wages; they have had the same number 
of people dependent on them. A, by the exercise of great thrift, has 
set aside sufficient to purchase for his old age a small annuity of 5s. 
a week. 5, on the other hand, has saved nothing, spending every 
spare shilling at the public-house. When old age comes upon him, 
and he is unable to work, he applies to the parish for maintenance. 
The parochial authorities, having ascertained that he has nothing, 
grant him a weekly allowance. The thrifty man, A, makes an 
application to the same authorities, asserting that a small addition of 
a shilling or two a week to the annuity which he has secured for 
himself would be.a great advantage to him, and would make his life 
much more happy. ‘The authorities at once refuse his application ; 
they say that as he has just sufficient to live upon, they cannot render 
him the smallest assistance. It is no use for him to urge that his 
fellow-workman, B, who could have saved if he liked, is receiving 
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4s. or 5s. a week from the parish. Can the ingenuity of man devise 
a scheme which offers a more fatal discouragement to providence ? 
The imprudent and the intemperate are helped; the careful and 
thrifty are sent empty away. Not long since there appeared a report 
of a meeting that was held by some Somersetshire colliers for the 
purpose of establishing a friendly society. A very general opinion 
was expressed at this meeting that there was no advantage in forming 
such a society, because those who joined it would be regarded as 
disqualified from obtaining any assistance from the parish, whilst 
those who did not become members of such a society would secure an 
equivalent amount of aid from parochial rates. 

The discouragement of prudence is not the only mischief pro- 
duced by the Poor Law. The principle has up to quite recent times 
been rigorously maintained that each parish was responsible for the 
support of its own poor. Our statute-book is filled with a series of 
complicated enactments, known by the general name of the laws of 
settlement, the object of which has been to define what constituted a 
man’s parish. At one time it was decreed that a person always 
belonged to the parish in which he was born. The natural result of 
this rule was that strenuous efforts were made to prevent the settle- 
ment of any new-comers, because it was feared that their children 
might become chargeable upon the rates. Under such a system 
there could be no free migration of labour. Men were often com- 
pelled to remain in localities where they could not obtain employ- 
ment, being prevented from settling in places where their labour 
was wanted. Adam Smith, commenting upon this state of things, 
remarked that probably no artisan had attained the age of forty- 
five without suffering some grievous wrong from the law of settle- 
ment. At the beginning of the century there prevailed, especially 
in the rural districts, a method of administering parochial relief to 
which may be attributed no inconsiderable portion of the poverty 
now existing amongst our agricultural labourers. What is known as 
the allowance system was simply a rate in aid of wages. A man, in 
addition to his wages, obtained an allowance from the parish, which 
was proportioned to the number of children he had. Early and 
improvident marriages were thus directly promoted by a pecuniary 
bribe, and to this day we are suffering, not only from the redundant 
population which was thus fostered, but also from the habits of reck- 
lessness and imprudence which the system engendered. If space 
permitted we might continue page after page recounting other 
examples of the disastrous influence exercised by the Poor Law. 
Thus it has come within my own knowledge that the owner of a 
large estate pulled down almost every cottage on his property in 
order to free himself from poor-rates. The labourers who were 
employed on his land were driven into a neighbouring town; they 
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were compelled every day to walk three or four miles to their work, 
and the town population, already heavily burdened with rates, had 
a number of poor people thus thrown upon them. This particular 
form of injustice has been to some extent prevented by the Union 
Chargeability Bill. By this measure the area of rating now extends 
over all the parishes comprised in a union. 

It would be the height of rashness to propose the sudden and 
immediate abolition of the Poor Law. People who from their child- 
hood have been told that they have a legal right to be maintained, 
ought not, without warning, to be deprived of this right. Much, 
however, may be done to mitigate the worst evils of our Poor Law, 
without any violent disturbance of existing arrangements. England 
may for once take a lesson from Ireland, and may with advantage 
inquire how it happens that although we are accustomed to hear 
so much about the poverty of Ireland, there are in that country only 
half the number of paupers that there are in London. The explana- 
tion of this striking fact may be easily discovered. Until quite 
recently it was a fundamental principle of the Irish Poor Law that 
no out-door relief should be granted. Residence in a workhouse is 
regarded as a disgrace, and the Irish consequently make efforts to 
escape from pauperism which our English poor might with advantage 
imitate. For instance, an Irishman in his own country is considered 
by his friends and neighbours to be acting as basely as if he com- 
mitted a crime, were he to permit his parents to go into the work- 
house if he could possibly keep them out. Any one who is intimately 
acquainted with our own poor knows that one of the most lamentable 
results of parochial relief is the extent to which it weakens the 
sentiment of filial obligation. Obtaining out-door relief, unlike 
residence in a workhouse, is not regarded as a disgrace, and conse- 
quently all that might be done is often not done to escape from 
pauperism ; many aged parents, moreover, are supported by the 
rates whose children have the means to aid them. In London the 
out-door paupers exceed by 300 per cent. the in-door paupers; and 
it is a most startling fact that the amount expended in out-door 
relief in the metropolis has, during the last nine years, increased by 
130 per cent. What an amount of demoralisation, what a destruction 
of the most valuable industrial qualities is implied in this vast aug- 
mentation of out-door relief!' It is of vital importance that a 


(1) The following striking instances of the effects produced by out-door relief are 
taken from a recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Not long since the out-door 
paupers in the neighbourhood of Holborn were detected selling the parish loaves under 
their value, to invest the proceeds in fancy bread. On another occasion, an old claimant 
on the relief lists of St. Pancras or of St. Marylebone, we forget which, was summoned 
to the county court by his daughter’s music-master. It came out in evidence that the 
pauper and his family had been in receipt of an income much above that which many of 
the poorer class of ratepayers enjoy. According to the police reports in the Times, a 
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decided effort should at once be made to discourage out-door relief, 
so that the country may be gradually prepared for its entire aboli- 
tion. A step was taken in this direction during the past session by 
a measure which was passed by Mr. Goschen, and which at the time 
did not excite the attention it deserved. It has now been enacted that in 
London the charge for in-door paupers should be borne by a common 
metropolitan rate, whereas the cost of maintaining out-door paupers 
should be borne as before, by each parish or union. The result of 
this will obviously be that the authorities of each locality will have a 
direct interest in compelling as many as possible of those who apply 
for assistance to accept in-door relief. The Act at present only 
applies to London; but as a first step towards a great reform the 
principle of the measure may with the utmost advantage be extended 
to each county. The facility with which out-door relief is granted 
has become almost as great an evil in the rural districts as in our 
large towns. The following official return is obtained from a union 
casually selected :— 


PLOMESGATE UNION, EAST SUFFOLK, AUGUST, 1870. 


The workhouse is built to accommodate . . . 411 paupers. 
Number of paupers now in the workhouse . . 94 
Number of paupers now receiving out-door relief— 

Able-bodied . . . 158 

Not able-bodied . . 607 

Children ... . 3852 


1,117 


After the recent discussions upon education it is almost super- 
fluous to remark that the condition of a nation cannot be satisfactory 
whilst large sections of its population receive no mental training. 
It is idle to expect social, moral, or material advancement, until at 
least elementary instruction has been guaranteed to every child. 
Human nature may be regarded as the seat of a constant conflict; a 
war is ever being waged between those animal passions which degrade 
man, and those qualities which make him a reasonable and responsible 
being. Let the latter qualities remain undeveloped, and the issue 
of the contest can be only too surely predicted. The passions which 
prompt men to gratify every desire will prove predominant ; self- 
restraint and prudent foresight will be abandoned, and as they are 


man and his wife were brought up to Worship Street for having obtained relief from 
the parishioners of St. John, Hackney, under false pretences. It appeared that for the 
last four years the prisoners had been in receipt of 4s. 10d. a week in money and kind 
from the parish. It was given to them on the faith of their representations, that with- 
out assistance they would starve. Early in July it was discovered, that so far from being 
in necessitous circumstances, they had good means of subsistence. The man had been 
a labourer in the Chartered Gas Works, and is now in receipt of a pension of 12s. 
weekly ; his wife earns from 10s. to 14s. a week by washing and ironing. They have 
two sons living with them, both of whom are earning wages from a Bible society.” 
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abandoned, there will arise the misery and poverty which are now 
the opprobrium of our so-called civilisation. Experience has, more- 
over, shown that it is only those who have enjoyed some intellectual 
and moral training, who can undertake those schemes from which 
human progress may be most confidently anticipated. It has 
already been indicated that one of the gravest defects associated with 
our industrial economy may be traced to the circumstance that those 
who labour have generally no direct interest in the success of the 
work in which they are engaged. The capital and labour which 
industry requires are provided by two distinct classes, between whom, 
instead of a partnership of interest, there is too frequently such an 
antagonism as arises between two parties keenly struggling over a 
bargain. The animosity which is thus engendered, and the loss 
inflicted, not only upon employers and employed, but also upon the 
whole community, are known to all who have considered the influ- 
ence of trade-unions and strikes. A country cannot be regarded as 
really prosperous until this industrial antagonism ceases, and is suc- 
ceeded by that union of effort which is the result of a complete 
co-operation between capital and labour. The experience derived 
from the few co-operative societies which have obtained permanent 
success, clearly proves not only the inestimable advantages to be 
derived from a union of capital and labour, but also shows that 
these societies cannot become general until the moral qualities which 
now remain dormant have been stimulated into activity by the careful 
intellectual training of the nation. 

But it may be thought that the recent Bill has solved the problem 
of education. The English people so much love a feeble and timorous 
compromise, that they are prone to delude themselves into the belief 
that a great problem of State policy has been solved when its main 
difficulties have scarcely been attacked. Recent legislation, it is true, 
will provide the country with schools. But again and again has it been 
conclusively proved that the very best schools will do little to promote 
the education of a locality, unless there is some power to compel the 
attendance of those children who are permitted to grow up in ignorance, 
either through the apathy, the selfishness, or the poverty of their 
parents. Remarks which we have made on emigration sufficiently 
indicate our general hostility to State intervention. From the 
opinions often expressed by representative working men there is 
reason to fear that from a democratic suffrage there may arise this 
danger—that the State will be coerced to do for people what they 
have the power to do for themselves. Grown-up persons are begin- 
ning to urge the State to treat them as children. Men who find 
that they cannot resist the temptation of the public-house desire that 
it may be closed in order that they may be protected against their 
own weakness. State intervention, however, on behalf of children 
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rests on entirely different grounds. A child is powerless to protect 
himself, and if a wrong is inflicted upon him the State becomes his 
natural protector. 

The main object we have had in view in our observations upon 
emigration and the Poor Law, is to insist upon the cardinal social 
maxim that the condition of a people cannot be advanced if self- 
reliance and providence are discouraged ; and that the policy of the 
State on all social questions should be guided by the principle that it 
is no use helping those who show no desire to help themselves. The 
Poor Law has produced incalculable mischief by giving men a legal 
right to look to others, not only for their own support, but also for 
the support of as many human beings as they may choose to call into 
existence. ‘The improvidence and recklessness thus engendered 
would receive a powerful stimulus from the adoption of State-emigra- 
tion, for then a man would feel that he had not only a right to look 
to others for his maintenance, but that he could also claim from the 
general body of tax-payers the money which he might require 
to go to any locality where he desires to seek employment. In 
trade congresses and other such assemblies ominous sounds are 
beginning to be heard that the State should find work for the un- 
employed. What does this mean, but that upon the prudent and 
the thrifty should be thrown an ever-increasing burden, created by 
improvidence ? Our whole policy should be reversed. Hitherto the 
most has been done by the State and by private individuals for those 
who have done the least to help themselves. It is no doubt true that 
a man whose childhood has been neglected, and who has consequently 
to bear the curse of ignorance, does not start life with a fair chance, 
either of securing maintenance, or of obtaining advancement. On 
behalf of such a one it may be urged that, as in his youth an 
injury was inflicted upon him which he had no power to ward off, he 
can in later years with reason appeal to others for aid. Therefore, as 
an indispensable preliminary to all such changes as those which have 
been suggested in our Poor-Law system, it should be regarded as a 
primary duty of the State, that elementary education should as far 
as possible be guaranteed to every child. 


Henry Fawcett. 











THE RESULT OF FRENCH DESIGNS UPON GERMANY. 


I REMEMBER a conversation I had, about a fortnight before the 
declaration of the present war, with an eminent Frenchman, one of 
the least prejudiced of his nation, the brother of a famed historical 
writer and ex-member of the Provisional Government of 1848. He 
asked me about the state of public instruction “in Prussia.” I told 
him there was no German land without a system of compulsory 
education; that Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden stand in this 
matter on an equal footing with the various states of the north; that 
in Austria even the same institution now prevails; and that we 
consider this the simplest thing in the world. 

He threw up his hands in amazement. He had never heard of 
that before. He could not help exclaiming, “ How far behind Ja 
Prusse”’ (that was still the word he used after the explanation that 
had been given him) “is our poor France!” With touching sadness, 
he then spoke of the famous Map of Knowledge, on which the igno- 
rance of French provinces is marked by more or less dark tints, and 
he related how sombre that map had appeared to him altogether when 
Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, showed it to him in his 
private cabinet. He seemed on that day full of gloomy presentiments. 
Shortly afterwards, immediately before the outbreak of hostilities, 
I met that friend again with a number of his compatriots, when he 
expressed his indignation at the insulting language which Girardin 
continually used in the Liberté against Prussia. ‘No German,” I 
replied, “ minds the gamineries of Monsieur de Girardin. What we 
only mind is, the hankering after the Rhine frontier, which is an 
absurdity and a crime in itself.” 

“Ah,” he interposed, somewhat hesitatingly, “that is another 
question. I confess I did not intend alluding to that. After all, 
we have possessed the Rhine provinces (nous les avons eues), and we 
may therefore revindicate them!’ Upon which I had to give on the 
spot a short and sharp lecture on history and international right, 
which our friend, perhaps with more politeness than hearty persua- 
sion, declared to be highly satisfactory to him. 

What German Republican that has mixed with French Democrats 
has not had to fight in private the same battle over and over again, 
seemingly to no purpose? What subtle talk have we not had to 
contend against. How little were the fairest warnings heeded. 
The spirit of aggression seemed to have taken hold even of many of 
the best: it oozed out in the very sarcasms they launched against 
“this sham-Napoleon.” Had this not been so, the ex-Emperor 
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would not have found it so easy to make a diversion against the 
home movement of liberty by means of a foreign war; nor would we 
hear, even now, some revolutionary organs of Paris and Marseilles 
repeat the sorry cry of “A Berlin! ad Berlin!” A want of respect 
for other nations, a want of knowledge of the conditions in which 
they live, is at the bottom of this deplorable impetuosity, and of the 
misfortunes which it has generated. Or else, how could it be 
explained that even a majority of French popular leaders, including 
men like Armand Carrel, Godefroi Cavaignac, and the whole school 
of the National ; Barbés, Tocqueville," Victor Hugo, and others, have 
at various times put forth the plea of “a revindication of the Rhine 
frontier ’’ ? 

Now, a terrible retribution has come, swift and strong-handed ; 
and deeply as we grieve at the bitter enmity it has for a time created 
between two aspiring and progressive nations, some good may be 
expected even from that full measure of evil. The triumph of 
Germany will have a sobering effect on many in France that needed 
such harsh schooling. It will check that rampant Chauvinism, which 
has so often come athwart a sound Democratic development. It will 
repress an overweening pride and effectively teach international 
equality. Among equals, truer feelings of fraternity will arise than 
could possibly grow out of the French claim of supremacy in Europe. 
Germany is at this moment supreme; but by-and-by, things will 
find their level. Let France once fully realise the fact that our 
country is no longer the field on which glorious expeditions may be 
safely projected whenever home affairs require some vent, and 
freedom itself will gain an immense advantage. If the war-dances 
into foreign countries cannot any more be tripped on the light 
fantastic toe, liberty will make a deeper imprint on the soil of 
France. A strong Germany, consolidated for defence, will actually 
prove a means of steadying the French movement of progress. 

The lesson will be all the more impressive because Germany, in 
the present instance, has not even put forth her whole power. In 
1815, the French could say that they had been crushed by a coalition 
of nations. In 1870 they were beaten and driven at bay single- 
handed, nay, by a part of Germany only; one-third of our former 


(1) When the writer of this article was imprisoned at Paris, whilst on a diplomatic 
mission to Louis Bonaparte, then President of the Republic, to whom he was accredited 
with a member of the German Parliament in the name of the Democratic Governments 
of Baden and Rhenish Bavaria, Mons. de Tocqueville, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
endeavoured to justify this violation of the law of nations by exclaiming :—“ The party 
which had obtained the upper hand in Baden and Rhenish Bavaria was the same which 
had for years opposed that tendency of the French nation to extend itself towards the 
Rhine (cette tendance du peuple Francais 4 s’étendre vers le Rhin).” It was a 
crime for a German not to favour the annexation of further German territory to France! 
And a French Republican Assembly declared itself satisfied with the plea of the 
Minister by passing to the order of the day. 
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Confederation (the Austrian part) not being represented among her 
military forces. More than this. Germany had to buckle on the 
sword almost on the morrow after an internal dynastic war, which I 
continue to believe, had criminally torn asunder the national body 
of Germany for the aggrandisement of a royal house. In spite of 
these drawbacks, our people proved themselves imbued with a feeling 
of German dignity that scattered to the winds the calculations of 
foreign statecraft. In a moment, all home feuds were placed in the 
background. One voice rang from the Alps to the Belt. This was 
to France a perfect revelation, which she will not easily forget, 
though, in learning it, she has had to unlearn that which, for the last 
three centuries, she was accustomed to regard as an axiom in her 
dealings with Germany. 

The hearty brotherhood, the faithful companionship in arms, the 
strong sentiment of cohesion which the Germans have manifested in 
the repulsion of the aggressor, is of good augury for the popular 
cause all through the Continent. It promises to stop up the source 
of future wars. It compels revolutionary France to forego a path 
which has led her on to disaster. It frees the popular parties of 
Germany from uneasy ca which always haunted them in 
times of French commotion. 

Ever since our ancient national union began to decay, it had been 
the aim of France to make use of our divisions, as well as of every 
danger and difficulty into which we were drawn, for the furtherance 
of her own encroaching designs. So early as the fifteenth century the 
plan was avowed by French royalty to annex “ the whole country 
as far as the Rhine.”’ The great Reformation struggle, in which 
Germany spilt her life-blood, furnished the occasion for a crafty 
interference. Under the guise of aiding religious emancipation, 
which in France itself was put down by the massacres of St. Bartho- 
lomew night, and by dragonnades, tracts of territory were ruthlessly 
torn from our Empire. When our petty princes, originally mere 
provincial governors, strove to erect sovereign thrones for themselves 
by dissolving national union into a medley of monarchies, France was 
there to espouse their despicable cause. Herself a despotism, she 
feigned playing the protector of German liberty against the central 
authority of the emperor. When the Turk, then the danger of 
Europe, stormed at our gates, the most Christian kings of France, the 
defenders of the faith, were in secret league with the Mohammedan, 
and treacherously used the opportunity for further weakening us. 
Gradually a State maxim grew up in France that it was right to 
profit by, and even to create, divisions and dangers for Germany, 
so as to be able to advance, step by step, towards the Rhine. To 
set German against German was considered fine sport—all the more 


(1) See Henri Martin’s “‘ Histoire de France.” 
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enjoyable because even the vilest French despots knew how to 
throw around their brutal proceedings a theatrical halo of liberal 
championship. 

The great Revolution itself could not get rid of this aggressive 
taint. It began, in its relations to Germany, with the fairest pro- 
fessions. But soon it overstepped the necessary bounds; fell into 
the track of the policy of Louis XIV.; drew upon itself dangers 
with which it was unable to cope without giving rein to the military 
element; became the prey of an ambitious soldier, and finally pro- 
voked a chastisement for France, which was felt as an insufferable 
humiliation—so much so that it led to a revival of Napoleonism, 
and to that renewed spirit of aggression, which now, we trust, kas 
received a castigation that will lay it low for ever. 

I know the accepted version is, that Republican France in 1792 
was attacked by a coalition of kings, without having herself given 
the slightest cause for offence. That statement is an incomplete, not 
to say a perverted one. There are many more such abroad. The 
mischief they create simply incalculable. It would be well to 
revise the customary description of the origin of the hostile 
complication which, arising between France and Germany during 
the first Revolution, has led to such colossal and deplorable con- 
sequences. The truth is, that the Revolution unfortunately gave a 
handle to its enemies by opening a scarcely-healed wound of the 
German nation. We who condemn the infamous crime our kings 
committed in planning, by the Convention of Pilnitz, an interference 
in the internal affairs of France, may point out this fact without 
becoming liable to be misunderstood. 

In the early stage of the Revolution, there were still a number of 
German enclaves within the territory of France ; tattered remnants 
of provinces that had been torn from us. Some were under the 
suzerainty of the French crown. Others continued owing allegiance 
to the German Empire. The remembrance of the wrong done to 
our nation by a succession of French kings was then still fresh. No 
wonder that every step of the Revolution in the direction of the 
Rhine was jealously watched, not only by our privileged classes, the 
harsh rulers of the people, but also by patriotic Germans, the 
enemies of these aristocratic oppressors; the belief being much 
spread, and, as subsequent events showed, not without ground, that 
the annexation of these remnants of German soil would only whet the 
appetite for the whole Rhine frontier. 

A first test of French intentions was offered when the formation of 
departments out of the ancient provinces was discussed. There was 
some hesitation in the beginning; long debates took place as to 
whether some of the enclaves mentioned, in which not a mere aboli- 
tion of feudal privileges, but an abolition of German ownership, was 
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at issue, should be included in the new division of the kingdom. But 
after all, a decree was recorded, ostensibly including them all. Still, a 
protest was afterwards raised in the Assembly, and a fresh impression 
of the protocol was demanded by a member, M. Demeunier, because 
the decree in question, as he said, seemed to subject to the new 
régime of the French administration “ territories possessed in full 
sovereignty’ by Germany. The Assembly thereupon decreed that 
“the secretaries should correct the protocol and report it.” How- 
ever, subsequently more hot-headed counsels once more prevailed. 
M. Merlin, the spokesman of the parliamentary committee, did not 
scruple to wound the patriotic feeling of Germany to such an extent 
as to declare that every bit of German territory forms a separate 
body, a special nation as it were (wx Corps de Nation séparé), and that, 
in order to convert these territorial strays and waifs into portions of 
France, no consent of the German Empire was necessary. This 
happened in 1790. Finally, the Assembly swept away every trace 
of international equity in this annexation matter, and thus provoked 
bitter feelings of hostility which were not diminished when its 
leaders formally took their stand at last on the doctrines of 
Louis XIV. 

All through 1789, 1790, 1791, and the early part of 1792, this 
affair formed the subject of continual quarrel. Alsatian historians,! 
men holding positions in their own country, declare that these bicker- 
ings “contributed very largely to increase the misunderstanding 
between the French people and Germany;” that they were “a 
source of division and alarm since 1789 and 1790.” Then only came 
the Convention of Pilnitz, August, 1791. It was followed by a 
declaration of war on the part of France. The Feuillants and 
Girondins had for some time before, on mere grounds of their own 
expediency, carried on a propagandism in favour of a warlike policy, 
whilst the advanced Republicans at first resisted it. When the war 
was declared, the Paris Assembly solemnly asserted that “we shall 
scrupulously keep our oath to make no conquest.” And when France 
at last was victorious, how was that oath kept? France, whilst still 
under the Republican form of government, then annexed all the 
Rhinelands, with 4,000,000 Germans as their inhabitants. Ever 
since, all French parties have gone on speaking and acting as though 
their country had suffered a terrible wrong because this unlawful 
conquest was afterwards retaken from them. 

A better historical reading than the fabricated legendary one has 
been furnished of late years to their compatriots by Charras, Barni, 
Lanfrey, and a few others. The events of contemporary history will 
complete the cursus. These may seem bitter words. To none can | 
the necessity of their utterance give greater pain than to the writer. 


(1) See Strobel and Engelhardt’s “ History of Alsace.” 
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A deep sympathy for the French republican cause, unabated by sad 
personal experiences ; a friendship of long standing with some of the 
best leaders of the country with which Germany has been forced into 
war, fill the heart with a strange sentiment, whilst the hand seems 
coldly probing wounds. But if that probing is necessary, there must be 
no shrinking from a duty, however unwelcome. 

True democracy and international amity can only thrive on mutual 
esteem. The principles of the French Revolution are acknowledged 
by the popular parties all over the world. But a claim of leadership 
for France is not to be founded thereon. It is an error to regard 
that Revolution as the starting-point of modern popular history. After 
all, the French Revolution was preceded by the American Revolution 
with its noble declaration of the Rights of Man. The American 
Revolution was preceded in the seventeenth century by the English 
Commonwealth, from whose proceedings, as well as from the principles 
of the Transatlantic republicans, the French Revolution took its cue. 
Many are not aware that the English Revolution was preceded by a 
German Revolution, or rather, by two successive movements of a 
revolutionary character in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. I 
allude to the republican idgenossen rising—a solitary practical 
result of which is to this day to be found in the Swiss Confederacy ; 
and to the so-called (rather miscalled) Bauern-Krieg, or War of the 
Peasants, which was involved in the general Reformation movement. 
For justice’ sake it should not be forgotten that all these movements 
of Germany, of England, of America, of France, were preceded by 
the republican Towns’ Leagues of Italy, whose spirit, even after they 
had been crushed, transfused itself into the cities of neighbouring 
nations. 

These facts really dispose of any claims of revolutionary leader- 
ship. In France, that claim is, so to say, a bad inheritance from 
monarchical policy. It is on a par with Henry IV.’s project of a 
European Confederation under French supremacy. It is a Universal 
Dominion view. There are men, I know, even in this country, to 
whose eyes France appears as the chosen Soldier of God, who can 
scarcely do wrong, and who is always to be supported, openly or 
tacitly, never mind on what expedition he starts. In the end, 
they reckon, all will come straight through the establishment of a 
European unity, of which they regard France as the natural guiding 
spirit. France, they assume, is to knead Europe into a general 
democratic paste. It is her mission; therefore her right. All I 
can say is, that this mission cant is a very obstacle to the spread of 
Democracy. It is as repulsive as any garrison cant. It is garrison 
cant itself; for this pretension of “ marching at the head of civiliza- 
tion,” and “letting the sword of France sparkle forth in all the 
capitals of Europe,” savours of the tambour-major and of the lieutenant 
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eager for advancement. So long as there are nations with distinctive 
traits, with a language and a noble literature of their own, with 
powers of invention and forces of industry that are rightly their 
pride, such a claim of hegemony, by whomsoever started, will not be 
listened to, and whenever an attempt is made at enforcing it, only 
prove a cause of well-merited ruin. 

France has to divest herself of her military traditions. France 
has to lay the first basis of a sound popular education. Thus only 
can she hope to retain any conquests of home liberty which a con- 
course of favouring circumstances may have thrown into her lap. 
As for ourselves, I know too well what up-hill work we have yet to 
perform. But those who regard the German nation, whose doings 
have within the last few months astonished the whole world, as an 
eminently Conservative power, are as wide of the mark as those who 
consider France the very type of revolution, even though she lay 
helpless and docile for nearly twenty years, under the heel of a 
usurping trickster—open to every corruption, and averse to all 
progress even in matters of science, literature, and general know- 
ledge. 

The German arms have broken the power of the December Cesar. 
Victorious, his conquering policy would have been ratified at home, 
even as his declaration of war was. Defeated, he was overthrown; 
overthrown because he was defeated. Thanks to Jules Favre’s un- 
compromising announcement that France will not part witha stone of 
her fortresses, the scarcely founded republic was forthwith imperilled, 
and a war went on which has re-conferred a kind of political unity 
upon us in the Imperial shape. The question now is, whether by 
this new phase we have reached our final destiny ? 

I, for my part, consider the revival of the title of Kaiser a mere 
temporary make-shift. Since the beginning of this century, our 
nation has been under a wonderful variety of constitutions. In 1806, 
when Napoleon stood on the pinnacle of his power, our Empire fell. 
Francis II. of Germany surrendered a dignity which had lasted for 
nearly a thousand years. Then followed a term of foreign dominion, 
until the nation recovered its independence in the giant battle of 
Leipzig. The Empire was thereupon replaced by a League of 
Sovereign Princes and Free Towns. Patriotic yearnings were not 
satisfied by this product of diplomacy. For many years after 1815, 
conspiracies were rife, especially among the youth, tending to the 
abolition of petty dynastic rule, and to the establishment of national 
union and freedom either under the Imperial or the Republican system. 
The Bund der Gedchteten, the Bund der Gerechtigkeit, the Bund der 
Teutschen,’ and kindred occult associations, clearly belonged to the 


(1) See Geschichte der politischen Untersuchungen (1819—1827, 1883—1842); von 
Dr. L. F. Ilse. Frankfurt.am Main: 1860, 
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republican category. The Burschenschaft, or League of German 
Students, was in course of time equally divided into an Imperial and 
a Republican camp. Both wanted to do away with the division of 
Germany. Both used the black-red-gold colours as the distinctive 
symbol of a united nationality. 

Vast numbers of victims fell in those years a prey to political 
persecution. An inquisitorial tribunal, under the name of the 
Central-Untersuchungs- Commission, at Mayence, was instituted by the 
confederate monarchs, in order to catch the dissatisfied patriots in a 
large and closely-knitted net. The prisons of Germany were full of 
them. The Prussian Government, before all, distinguished itself by 
the zeal of persecution. Many a horrible tragedy was enacted within 
the dungeon walls. This system of terrorism alone supported the 
unpopular Diet of Frankfort, the executive of the princely con- 
federacy. 

In the wake of the French Revolution of 1830, there occurred 
some popular risings. These had the effect, in one instance, of send- 
ing a petty monarch into exile, whom even the Bund did not think fit 
to restore, and of making a few of the smaller states adopt a more 
liberal policy, especially in matters of the public press. At the same 
time, the minor kingdoms and principalities in general were the 
scene of active constitutional struggles. Soon after the overthrow 
of Napoleon I., most of them had adopted or restored the constitu- 
tional form of government—not so much from any enthusiastic 
preference of their rulers for that mode of administration, as from a 
necessity of courting favour with their subjects. Several of these 
kingdoms and principalities had been fashioned out into their present 
shape during the Napoleonic rule. From fear of being encroached 
upon by the two leading powers, Austria and Prussia, various minor 
courts thought it necessary, after 1815, to grant constitutions as a 
sop to Liberal aspirations. These tactics had some effect. By and 
by, the smaller German states were regarded as valuable bulwarks 
of a struggling Liberalism ; and the Unionist sentiment itself was 
thus placed in an awkward dilemma. 

In 1848, the monarchical structure of the Bund suddenly collapsed 
under the revolutionary onslaught. The courtly envoys of the Diet 
of Frankfort had to decree their own extinction, and to declare the 
black-red-gold banner, for which the life of many a patriot had been 
blighted, to be the national tricolour. It was hoisted on the Federal 
Palace itself, in the Eschenheimer Gasse. A Vor-Parlament, that is 
to say, a provisional patriotic assembly of Liberals and Democrats 
from all parts of Germany, met in the Church of St. Paul, to frame 
a decree for the convocation of a National Constituent Parliament, and 
to elect a provisional executive, the so-called Committee of Fifty. In 
those days, the power of monarchs was nowhere. 
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I will not go in detail over our revolutionary history of 1848-49. 
I will not speak of the barricade struggles in the capitals of Prussia 
and Austria ; of the dethronement of King Ludwig of Bavaria ; of the 
repeated Republican insurrections in Baden; of the terrible siege of 
Vienna by the Imperial generals Windischgritz and Jellacic; of 
the coup d’état at Berlin; of the Saxon Revolution of 1849, and the 
flight of the dynasty of that country, which was only restored by 
Prussian bayonets; of the renewed upheaval in Rhenish Bavaria and 
in Baden, where the whole army rose against the reigning house, and 
drove it from the throne; of the many battles in which the Demo- 
cratic Revolution of South-western Germany had to be vanquished 
by the then Prince (now King) of Prussia, until he could safely 
institute his court-martial fusillades; of the masses that were driven 
into exile, reaching, in the case of Baden alone, the number of 
40,000 out of a population of not quite a million and a half; of the 
transfer of the National Assembly from Frankfort to Stuttgart; of 
the election of a German revolutionary executive ; of the dispersion 
of the Rump Parliament by force of arms; or of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, which lasted for more than three years, when Prussia 
and Austria interfered against the popular and national cause, which 
they identified with the democratic aspirations, and handed over the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners to the Danish yoke. 

In the midst of all this turmoil a new German Constitution had 
been elaborated. It had a Democratic aspect by its Grundrechte, or 
declaration of the fundamental rights and liberties of all German 
citizens. It had a monarchical aspect by the revival of the German 
Imperial title, which was to be conferred on the Prussian house. 
The Parliament which framed this mixed Constitution was nearly 
equally divided on the question of a restoration of the Empire. By 
a majority of four only, the Imperialist cause had the upper hand. 
The other so slightly smaller half of the Assembly was mainly 
composed of Democrats and advanced Liberals, who had the estab- 
lishment of a more popular Commonwealth in view. The offer 
of the German crown, which a deputation brought to Frederick 
William IV., was, however, spurned by that king, in whom the 
craze of Right Divine was so strongly developed that his reason at 
last gave way under it. He “would not accept a diadem on which 
the dirt and the blood of a revolution clung.” 

After the sanguinary defeat of the revolutionary movement and 
the inoperative issue of the new Constitution which had been pro- 
jected, it required some time before the old Federal Constitution 
could be restored under the presidency of Austria. Such was the 
rivalry between the two great dynasties of Germany that even then, 
on the occasion of a new popular movement which had occurred in 
Hesse-Cassel, they were on the point of measuring swords. Thanks 
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to the timidity of Frederick William IV., the quarrel ended in a 
farce. The Bund was thereupon revived. Then came some years 
of dead stillness. The nation which, shortly before, had of its own 
free will “made halt before the thrones,” now lay prostrate and 
fatigued before the triumphant kingly reaction. 

Towards 1859, after the House of Habsburg had been humbled in 
Italy, there came a renewal'of popular aspirations. By the ‘mouth 
of most of its leaders, it took the form of a call for Prussian leader- 
ship. The reign of persecution against Democracy was too strong 
for its adherents to be able then to come out openly with a formulated 
programme. But even as Frederick William IV. would not accept 
a German crown from the hands of a revolutionary Assembly, so also 
the self-elected champions of Prussian leadership were treated rather 
scurvily by his brother and successor. The notion of William I., 
at that time, was, not to obtain the headship of Germany by the aid 
of a popular movement, but to place all Northern Germany under 
Prussian military rule, whilst Austria was offered a similar hegemony 
in all the South. At the Court of Vienna, this offer was treated as 
an insult, as the presumption of an ambitious upstart. Upon this 
point, the two dynasties were near falling out, when the death of the 
last Danish King of the Oldenburg race suddenly brought the 
national Democracy of Germany into the foreground. On perceiving 
that common danger, the Courts of Berlin and Vienna hastily joined 
hands for a while, in order to ride the storm together. 

I will not stop to show the fallacy of those who assert that the 
Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864 was craftily planned by Prussia with 
an ulterior view. The very contrary is the case. No great national 
aims moved the Court of Berlin in that matter; its endeavours for 
a long while were to smother the Schleswig-Holstein movement. 
Had the insensate ultra-party at Copenhagen not refused all con- 
cessions, the German Duchies might still, with the consent of Prussia 
and Austria, have been left joined to Denmark by “the golden link 
of the Crown.” That ultra-party fortunately rendered their full 
deliverance an unavoidable necessity. The popular programme was 
thus fulfilled against the will of the Prussian Court. It is true, when 
the Duchies were freed from foreign dominion, royal Prussian policy 
suddenly turned round and made use of the occurrence for the 
furtherance of its own hegemonic views in the North. 

The Austrian plan of a reform of the Federal Constitution had 
come to grief through Prussia’s refusal. Prussia herself now tried 
her hand. The Court of Berlin was impelled to this course by the 
rising strength of the Liberal and Democratic movement, which 
occasionally found an almost revolutionary utterance on great national 
commemoration festivals and in the meetings of the newly-formed 
Schiitzen- Vereine, or volunteer corps of sharpshooters. The stormy 
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debates in the Prussian House of Commons added to the tension. 
The names of Strafford and of Charles I., openly applied to the ruling 
minister and the king, were a warning and an incentive. There is 
a despatch extant from Count Bismarck, dated May 27, 1866, in 
which he declares that the Prussian Government must act quickly 
and sharply, in order to forestal the revolutionary dangers growing 
upon it from the Democratic movement of unity and freedom. 

The events of the last few years are fresh in the public memory. 
Prussia, after her victorious onslaught on the Bund, found herself 
checked in her further career by the unwilling disposition of the 
populations of the South. There, as well as in some parts of the 
North, the popular parties began to reorganise themselves on the 
Republican or Socialistic principle, when suddenly an attack was made 
by France, which forced all parties to stand shoulder to shoulder. 
In the course of this common danger the Empire has now been 
revived. 

Germany, then, has during the last seventy years passed through 
a great variety of stages. First, she has seen the collapse of her 
ancient, but latterly somewhat shadowy, Holy Roman Empire. Of 
the interim of foreign interference which marked its downfal, the 
Rhine-bund was the outward expression. Then arose, after the 
recovery of our national independence, the Deutsche Bund, a Con- 
federacy of princes, under the honorary presidency of Austria. Then 
came a revolutionary period, when the Diet of Frankfort, hitherto 
the executive of the Bund, was abolished, and a National Parliament, 
claiming absolute sovereignty, held sway. Then there occurred a 
still-born attempt at reviving the Empire under the House of Hohen- 
zollern, Then we had a Provisorium—the rival dynasties of Austria 
and Prussia wrangling over the reorganization of the country. Then 
the Federal Constitution was restored, such as it had existed before 
1848. Then an internecine war introduced the Nord-Bund, to the 
entire exclusion of German Austria, and the temporary removal of 
the smaller Southern States from their connection with the States on 
the right bank of the Maine. And now we have a re-junction, on 
conditions varying in degree, of the minor kingdoms and princi- 
palities of the South with the League of the North; the appellation 
of Deutsches Reich and of Emperor of Germany being decreed in 
favour of the Prussian king; whilst Germany shows, on her south- 
eastern side, a sadly diminished shape and an impossible frontier ! 

Does any one see the imprint of finality in such a constitution ? 
Who believes that the craving for union and freedom will be satisfied 
by this renewed agglomeration of a} motley group of principalities ; 
by this restoration of the Bund, minus 14,000,000 inhabitants of some 
of our finest provinces; by this revival of the title of Kaiser through 
princes whom William of Prussia, four short years ago, forced down 
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on their knees, and who therefore are not, even on the aristocratic 
principle, his free electors, but his mere satellites; lastly, by this 
assumption of a German national crown on the part of a monarch who 
systematically spurns all popular origin of the tenure of power ? 

No; there are, in the long run, only two systems possible. Either 
a thoroughly Imperial one, with a corresponding destruction of all 
local sovereignties ; in other words, a German Empire with a single 
monarchical ruler: or else a Republican system; that is, real, unalloyed 
self-government. Each of these systems can only be carried into 
existence by the co-operation, in a smaller or larger degree, of the 
popular element. Each of these means, in some way, Revolution— 
for the benefit of kingcraft, or for the benefit of the people. 

The whole tendency of the time goes towards the destruction of 
the local sovereignties. In so far, it may be said that the ground is 
being cleared for a Democratic development by the very conflicts 
which rage among German princes, one of whom brandishes the 
battle-axe in the strife for the lead. Nor are men wanting among 
us who press that view. 

But the majority of German republicans look with ill favour, and, 
I believe, rightly so, upon that Louis XI. and Richelieu policy 
which some say is destined to pave the way for our future Democratic 
unity. The soundest thinkers know what deep taint monarchical 
statecraft has left on French republicanism. They are not eager for 
a repetition on German soil. They refuse to give it their sanction, 
whether expressed or tacit. They will not see the doctrines of 
Machiavelli applied in the nineteenth century with the approbatur 
of popular leaders. They do not surrender the hope of coming once 
more near the straightforward accomplishment of their desires, as in 
1848-49, when they trust the experience of those unwisely spent 
years of commotion will not be lost upon the people. They think it 
would be easier to beat a number of princes in detail than to contend 
against a sole Imperial monarch, whose very existence, as represent- 
ing complete national union, is calculated to convert a large portion 
of the middle-class into Conservative satisfaits. They are loth to 
give up those constitutional rights which in the smaller States are 
far more developed than in Prussia, and which at present can be used as 
instruments of agitation. They shrink from applauding acts of high- 
handed royal policy, as, by doing so, they would practically teach the 
people two contradictory codes of political conduct, and thus lay 
themselves open to suspicion. They declare that a Republican cannot, 
at one and the same time, work and strive for his own views and for 
those of Imperialism ; that the two things must be held apart as 
antagonistic, lest the attempt to make both meet should lead to 
individual corruption and the confusion of party-marks. They will 
not listen to that high philosophical view which means to evolve, at 
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the distance of a century or two, a Democratic state of things out of 
a unitarian monarchical movement. They say they are men of their 
own time, and do not wish to bury themselves alive. 

There are a thousand and one reasons why Republicans should 
eschew the Imperialist path, even as a mere tactical route. Never- 
theless, some have entered it. I will not speak here of certain 
trimmers, who, having objects of personal ambition, would fain keep 
a foot in each camp. In Germany, also, we have of late had that 
worst bane, a clique of masked confederates of ambitious Royalty, 
professing ultra views of “social liquidation,” whilst bent upon 
persuading the masses into an acceptance of dynastic leadership. 
Lassalle was one of these double-faced demagogues. He purposely, 
hatefully, widened the breach between the working and the middle 
classes, so as to give a chance to royal reaction. Under the bor- 
rowed language of socialism, he recommended a coup d’état by the 
Court. Whilst expounding to the suffering masses the “iron law” 
of political economy, and declaring that nothing but State aid could 
better their condition, he suggested to the Hohenzollern dynasty that 


it should draw the sword for an overthrow of the constitution, and 
give Liberalism a kick by introducing universal suffrage in Napoleonic 
December fashion. Without this pernicious, collusive agitation, 
Bismarckism would never have made its way so very fast. Lothar 
Bucher, one of Lassalle’s associates, subsequently entered into Prus- 
sian Government employ. The pseudo-socialist agitator himself— 
fortunately for his renown among a confiding, misguided section of 
the working class—died a premature death at the beginning of his 
intended Persigny career. 

However, I will not speak of self-seeking intriguers and converts. 
There are others who honestly endeavour to persuade themselves, 
since 1866, of the temporary usefulness of the principle of Juissez 
faire, as applied to the doings of the house of Prussia. Remarkable 
enough, there are many of this opinion among the vast number of 
German emigrants to America, On the contrary, those of our 
exiles who have settled in Switzerland mainly keep to the severer 
Republican line. Perhaps the more ambitious Empire notions, 
which are somewhat too prevalent in the Union, have slightly 
influenced our kinsfolk beyond the ocean. Perhaps the desire of 
trumping a native Spread-eagleism and an offensive Know- 
nothingdom may have gained even upon a population which has 
otherwise shown such hearty sympathy for the good Union and 
Abolition cause, in which it fought bravely during the slaveholders’ 
rebellion. 

The applause given, in and out of the Fatherland, by this class of 
revolutionary tacticians, has at any rate not been offered by them 
unconditionally to royal Prussian action. These men wanted the 
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work of unification to be done more effectively, more rapidly. They 
enjoyed the dethronement game, as played against the crowned heads 
of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau. They did not relish the 
subsequent game of alliances, in which the remainder of the 
petty princes were simply to be bound to a triumphal car. The 
mere addition of an Imperial crown, over and above the other 
crownlets, has not much charm for them. Signs of disappointment 
are already visible among them, as well as among the more naiv 
Liberals who looked for a restoration of Reich and Kaiser by more 
popular agencies. 

Yet one characteristic fact is undeniable. The shaking which has 
been given to monarchs, the fate of extinction which has befallen 
some of them during the last few years, has shaken the monarchical 
principle itself among classes otherwise not easily accessible to 
theory and doctrine. Their feelings of loyalty give way to con- 
siderations of expediency. The “ subject,” the Unterthan, boldly 
faces questions of a transfer of allegiance. He looks with doubt upon 
his native local prince, his angestammte First, whom he had been 
wont to regard with awe and obeisant reverence. A new leaven is 
thus introduced. A common ground of understanding is being pre- 
pared between the more educated, or politically speaking mor 
movable, classes, and those whose sluggishness had hitherto served 
as the main resource of Conservatism. Inevitable consequences will 
flow from this change. The same process of reasoning, the sam: 
facile view of expediency, which is ready to replace one dynasty by 
another, will, in course of time, render those formerly dormant classe: 
amenable to the consideration whether dynasties are necessary at all 
Kart Burp. 











SHELLEY IN 1812-13: 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, AND OTHER PARTICULARS. 


In the course of last summer I was informed by a gentleman that 
certain documents regarding Shelley, of which he gave me a general 
idea, were, to his knowledge, extant in the Record Office. I have 
caused them to be traced out, find them of considerable interest, and 
now present them to the reader. 

The papers are kept in the new Record Office Depét, Clifford 
Inn, and are marked “ Domestic, George III.,” Nos. 239 and 240. 
I will preface them with a very brief reference to Shelley’s position 
at the time. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born on the 4th of August, 1792, eldest 
son of Mr. Timothy Shelley, M.P. for Shoreham (afterwards Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart.). In August or September, 1811, having 
previously been expelled from Oxford for writing and circulating an 
atheistic pamphlet, he married Harriett Westbrook, daughter of a 
retired hotel-keeper. His family discarded, him ; but, from early in 
1812, an allowance from his father, at the rate of £200 per annum, 
was renewed to him, and he received a further allowance, nominally 
(if not really) of the like amount, from his father-in-law. As yet he 
had written no poems of any value whatever. Towards the end of 
February, 1812, he went to Dublin, animated by wild hopes, and 
wilder expectations, of furthering Catholic Emancipation and the 
Repeal of the Union. His wife and her elder sister, Miss Westbrook, 
accompanied him. He published in Dublin an Address to the Irish 
People, and “ Proposals for an Association of those Philanthropists 
who, convinced of the Inadequacy of the moral and political State of 
Ireland to produce benefits which are nevertheless attainable, are 
willing to unite to accomplish its Regeneration ;” he also came for- 
ward as a public speaker in advocacy of the Irish cause. These pro- 
ceedings were naturally not quite acceptable to the British Govern- 
ment, and Shelley received a hint from the police to retire. More- 
over, the philosopher Godwin, whom he revered and corresponded 
with, was extremely urgent to the like effect. Towards the middle 
of March, therefore, the Shelleys and Miss Westbrook left Ireland. 
They tried to make a home in Wales; but, not succeeding to their 
satisfaction, moved off to Lymouth, in Devonshire, where they settled, 
or fancied they had settled, about the beginning of July, 1812. 
As Mr. Jefferson Hogg tells us, Shelley was always intending to dwell 
“for ever” at each and any of the numerous spots which he reached 
like a wraith, and passed from like a will-o’-the-wisp. 
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Here then, in Lymouth, we find Shelley, with his wife and sister- 
in-law, at the date of the correspondence deposited in the Record 
Office. The first letter is from 


The Town Clerk of Barnstaple, Devonshire, to Lord Sidmouth, Secretary of State 
Sor the Home Department. 

My Lorp, 

I am directed by the Worshipful the Mayor of this town to address your 
lordship on the following circumstances. 

Last evening a man was observed distributing and posting some papers about 
this town, intituled ‘‘ Declaration of Rights ;” and, on being apprehended and 
brought before the Mayor, stated his name to be Daniel Hill, and that he isa 
servant to P. B. Shelley, Esq., now residing at Hooper’s Lodgings, at Lymouth, 
near Linton, a small village bordering on the Bristol Channel, and about 
seventeen miles from Barnstaple. On being asked how he became possessed 
of these papers, he said, on his road from Linton to Barnstaple yesterday, he 
met a gentleman dressed in black, whom he had never seen before, who asked 
him to take the papers to Barnstaple, and post and distribute them; and on 
Hill consenting, the gentleman gave him five shillings for his trouble. On 
interrogating him more particularly respecting his master, he said he princi- 
pally lived in London, but in what part of it he did not know, but that he had 
lived with him in Sackville Street;1 that he married a Miss Westbrook, or 
Westbrooks, a daughter of Mr. Westbrook, of Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square ; 
and that two sisters of Mrs. Shelley are now with her at Lymouth, and Mr. 
Shelley, his master’s father, is a member of Parliament. This is all the 
information the Mayor could get from Hill; but he has been informed that 
Mr. Sheliey has been regarded with a suspicious eye since he has been at 
Lymouth, from the circumstance of his very extensive correspondence, and 
many of his packages and letters being addressed to Sir Francis Burdett. And 
it is also said that Mr. Shelley has sent off so many as sixteen letters by the 
same post. The Mayor has also been informed that Mr. Shelley has been seen 
frequently to go out in a boat a short distance from land, and drop some bottles 
into the sea; and that at one time he was observed to wade into the water, and 
drop a bottle, which, afterwards drifting ashore, was picked up, and, on being 
broken, was found to contain a seditious paper, the contents of which the 
Mayor has not yet been able to ascertain, but will apprize your lordship imme- 
diately on examining further particulars. 

Daniel Hill has been convicted by the Mayor in ten penalties of £20 each 
for publishing and dispersing printed papers without the printer’s name being 
on them, under the Act of 39 George III. c. 79; and is now committed to the 
common gaol of this borough for not paying the penalties, and having no goods 
on which they could be levied. 

I have taken the liberty of transmitting to your Lordship a copy of the 





(1) This must mean “ Sackville Street, Dublin ;’’ but the town clerk of Barnstaple 
had probably failed to observe the distinction. Shelley lived awhile at No. 7, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin: up to this date, August, 1812, there is no reason to think that 
he could have been in London with a servant whom he had engaged in Ireland. 
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paper intituled ‘‘ Declaration of Rights,” and also another intituled ‘The 
Devil’s Walk,” which was also found in Daniel Hill’s possession. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient and humble servant, 


Henry DRAKE, 
Barnstaple, August 20th, 1812. Town Clerk: 


On comparing the present set of papers with an account of one 
“Dan” given by Mr. Hogg (and of which more anon), we shall find 
beyond doubt that the arrested man Daniel Hill was an Irishman— 
probably, not to say certainly, one whom Shelley had brought over 
with him from Dublin. It is equally clear that Hill’s story about a 
gentleman dressed in black whom he met, and who paid him to post 
up the “ Declaration of Rights,” was an untruth; and that the only 
person who had given him this commission was his master, Shelley. 
The statement of the town clerk of Barnstaple (or of Hill, as reported 
by the town clerk) that two sisters of Mrs. Shelley were then residing 
with her, is another undoubted inaccuracy: Mrs. Shelley had only 
one sister, whom I have already mentioned—the “Eliza” who is 
made to figure so grotesquely in Mr. Hogg’s irresistibly amusing 
book. But in all likelihood it is true that another lady, besides 
Eliza, was staying with the Shelleys. This would, I have no doubt, 
be Miss Hitchener, whom we shall find named further on in a dif- 
ferent connection. She was a schoolmistress settled at Hurstpier- 
point, in Sussex, a deist and republican, with whom Shelley had kept 
up an active correspondence from Dublin and elsewhere. She is 
known to have paid the Shelleys a prolonged visit at Tanyrallt, their 
next residence after quitting Lymouth—a visit which was indeed 
intended to be “ for ever: ”’ and the present indication is, I think, 
sufficient (with what was known before on the subject) to prove that 
the visit had already begun in Shelley’s Devonshire home. He had 
admired Miss Hitchener hugely, and to an absurd excess, from the 
safe distance of Cumberland and Dublin: on a nearer acquaintance, 
she proved less satisfactory, and he soon got to term her the “ Brown 
Demon,” and to sever the connection. 

Let us now read the paper which brought Daniel Hill into trouble 
—Shelley’s “ Declaration of Rights.” This utterance of Astrea and 
Themis is not mentioned in any publication concerning Shelley with 
which I am acquainted (other than a bookseller’s catalogue and a 
recent number of “ Notes and Queries”) ; and it is only since I was 
told of the copy in the Record Office that I have heard of two per- 
sons who had seen it somewhere else. The copy which the town 
clerk of Barnstaple sent up to London is a folio-shaped poster. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

1. Government has no rights; it is a delegation from several individuals for 
the purpose of securing their own. It is therefore just, so far as it exists by 
their consent; useful, only so far as it operates to their well-being. 
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2. If these individuals think that the form of government which they or their 
forefathers constituted is ill adapted to produce their happiness, they have a 
right to change it. 

3. Government is devised for the security of Rights. The Rights of Man are 
liberty, and an equal participation of the commonage of Nature. 

4. As the benefit of the governed is, or ought to be, the origin of govern- 
ment, no man can have any authority that does not expressly emanate from 
their will. 

5. Though all governments are not so bad as that of Turkey, yet none are so 
good as they may be. The majority of every country have a right to perfect 
their government. The minority should not disturb them; they ought to 
secede, and form their own system in their own way. 

6. All have a right to an equal share in the benefits and burdens of the 
government. Any disabilities for opinions imply, by their existence, barefaced 
tyranny on the side of the government, ignorant slavishness on the side of the 
governed. 

7. The rights of man, in the present state of society, are only to be secured 
by some degree of coercion to be exercised on their violator. The sufferer has 
a right that the degree of coercion employed be as slight as possible. 

8. It may be considered as a plain proof of the hollowness of any proposition 
if power be used to enforce instead of reason to persuade its admission. Govern- 
ment is never supported by fraud until it cannot be supported by reason. 

9. No man has a right to disturb the public peace by personally resisting the 
execution of a law, however bad. He ought to acquiesce, using at the same 
time the utmost powers of his reason to promote its repeal. 

10. A man must have a right, in a certain manner, before it can be his duty. 
He may, before he ought. 

11. A man has a right to think as his reason directs; it is a duty he owes to 
himself to think with freedom, that he may act from conviction. 

12. A man has a right to unrestricted liberty of discussion. Falsehood is a 
scorpion that will sting itself to death. 

13. A man has not only a right to express his thoughts, but it is his duty 
to do so. 

14. No law has a right to discourage the practice of truth. A man ought to 
speak the truth on every occasion. A duty can never be criminal; what is not 
criminal cannot be injurious. 

15. Law cannot make what is in its nature virtuous or innocent to be criminal, 
any more than it can make what is criminal to be innocent. Government cannot 
make a law; it can only pronounce that which was the law before its organisa- 
tion; viz., the moral result of the imperishable relations of things. 

16. The present generation cannot bind their posterity: the few cannot 
promise for the many. 

17. No man has a right to do an evil thing that good may come. 

18. Expediency is inadmissible in morals. Politics are only sound when con- 
ducted on principles of morality: they are, in fact, the morals of nations. 

19. Man has no right to kill his brother. It is no excuse that he does so 
in uniform: he only adds the infamy of servitude to the crime of murder. 

20. Man, whatever be his country, has the same rights in one place as another 
—the rights of universal citizenship. 
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21. The government of a country ought to be perfectly indifferent to every 
opinion. Religious differences, the bloodiest and most rancorous of all, spring 
rom partiality. 

22. A delegation of individuals, for the purpose of securing their rights,! can 
have no undelegated power of restraining the expression of their opinion. 

23. Beliefis involuntary ; nothing involuntary is meritorious or reprehensible. 
A. man ought not to be considered worse or better for his belief. 

24. A Christian, a deist, and a Jew, have equal rights: they are men and 
brethren. 

25. If a person’s religious ideas correspond not with your own, love him 
nevertheless. How different would yours haye been had the chance of birth 
placed you in Tartary or India! 

26. Those who believe that heaven is, what earth has been, a monopoly in 
the hands of a fayoured few, would do well to reconsider their opinion; if they 
‘ind that it came from their priest or their grandmother, they could not do 
better than reject it. 

27. No man has a right to be respected for any other possessions but those of 
virtue and talents. Titles are tinsel, power a corruptor, glory a bubble, and 
excessive wealth a libel on its possessor. 

28. No man has a right to monopolise more than he can enjoy; what the 
rich give to the poor, whilst millions are starving, is not a perfect favour, but 
an imperfect right. 

29. Every man has a right to a certain degree of leisure and liberty, because 
it is his duty to attain a certain degree of knowledge. He may before he ought. 

30. Sobriety of body and mind is necessary to those who would be free ; 
because, without sobriety, a high sense of philanthropy cannot actuate the 
heart, nor cool and determined courage execute its dictates. 

31. The only use of government is to repress the vices of man. If man were 
to-day sinless, to-morrow he would have a right to demand that government 
and all its evils should cease. 

Man! thou whose rights are here declared, be no longer forgetful of the 
loftiness of thy destination. Think of thy rights, of those possessions which 
will give thee virtue and wisdom, by which thou mayst arrive at happiness and 
freedom. They are declared to thee by one who knows thy dignity, for every 
hour does his heart swell with honourable pride in the contemplation of what 
thou mayst attain—by one who is not forgetful of thy degeneracy, for every 
moment brings home to him the bitter conviction of what thou art.. 

** Awake !—arise !—or be for ever fallen !” 


I shall not at any length discuss Shelley’s “ Declaration of 
Rights:” it is conceivable that this manifesto does not reunite 
within itself every axiom and resource of practical statesmanship ; 
indeed, Shelley does not profess that it does. We may, however, feel 
some interest in comparing the “ Declaration” with the two most 
famous of similar documents in the history of the great French 
Revolution—the one adopted by the Constituent Assembly in August, 
1789, and the other proposed in April, 1793, by Robespierre, the 


(1) “ Their rights” means, no doubt, “ the rights of the people at large—of those 
who have commissioned the delegates.” 
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incarnate mind of the Revolution, so far as the Revolution was 
expressible in propositions of an extreme scope and predicated form. 
In this comparison we find, out of Shelley’s thirty-one axioms, twelve 
which bear a considerable likeness to some dictum in one or both of 
the French documents. Shelley’s No. 2 resembles Robespierre (16). 
No. 3 has its parallel in the Constituent thesis (2) that the rights of 
man are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression ; 
Robespierre (2) confines himself to self-preservation and liberty. 
No. 4 resembles the Constituent No. 3, and the Robespierrean 
No. 15; and, in a minor degree, No. 6 resembles Nos. 1 and 17 
respectively. No.7 is analogous to the Constituent Nos. 8 and 9. 
No. 9, Never resist a law, but work for its repeal, is practically antici- 
pated by the Constituent (7): Robespierre (21 and 22) concurs in 
enjoining strict obedience to the lawful magistrate, but adds that any 
attempt on your liberty, security, or property, however legal its 
colouring, ought, if not absolutely in conformity with law, to be 
resisted, even by force. No. 14 resembles Robespierre (4 and 16). 
No. 15 has some analogy to the Constituent (5), and to Robespierre 
(5 and 6); No. 21 to the Constituent (10). No. 27 resembles, but 
goes beyond, both the Constituent (6) and Robespierre (18): each of 
the French axioms names virtue and talents simply as the sole 
proper qualifications for office. The benevolent maxim No. 28, 
expressed by Shelley with his boundless large-heartedness, and in a 
felicitous form, is an ideal equivalent to the more practical terms of 
tobespierre (11 and 12); who sets forth that society is bound to 
provide for all its members, whether by work, or by the means of 
existence to those incapable of working: ‘ Les secours nécessaires a 
Vindigence sont une dette du riche envers le pauvre ”—so atrocious 
were the sentiments of the leading man in the Committee of Public 
Safety. No. 29 is also to some extent implied in Robespierre’s 
No. 3. If the reader will take the trouble of looking at the remain- 
ing propositions of Shelley—those that are not distinctly comparable 
with any in the French Declarations—he will observe that they bear 
mainly upon the great fundamental and final right of free, irre- 
sponsible opinion ; of all rights, the one which Shelley most cherished 
by nature and conviction. The opening thunder-clap is also Shelley’s 
own, “Government has no rights ;” and the neat definition (19) of 
the shade of difference between a murderer and a soldier. 

The Declaration of Rights has now perhaps detained us long 
enough. As we have already seen, Daniel Hill was not only found 
diffusing the Declaration: he had likewise on his person a com- 
position termed The Devil’s Walk. This also was printed in the 
form of a poster—double-crown paper, I believe it is termed: on 
the back of the copy in Hill’s possession was written, “Samuel Brem- 
bridge, of Barnstaple, 19 August, 1812”’—being, I presume, the 
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name of the person to whom Shelley intended this copy to be 
delivered. 

Many readers will remember that there is a poem by Southey named 
“The Devil’s Walk,” and also a poem by Coleridge named “ The 
Devil’s Thoughts,” the two being to a great extent identical. The 
original authorship of this joint composition has been much discussed ; 
one statement is that Porson was the real inventor. However, I 
suppose that Southey’s distinct assertion ought to be accepted: Southey 
himself started the idea, and wrote the larger part of the poem, in 
1799 ; Coleridge wrote various stanzas; Porson had nothing to do 
with it. Shelley’s poem is obviously, undisguisedly, founded on that 
of Southey and Coleridge: he has borrowed the idea, and written a 
different composition to develop it. There is only one stanza (that 
which begins “ Satan saw a lawyer a viper slay”’) that is directly 
appropriated from the earlier work,—as I gather, from Coleridge’s 
portion of it; and even this is differently worded. Coleridge’s pro- 
duction, read apart from Southey’s, is no doubt better than Shelley’s ; 
but I think Shelley’s compares creditably with the completed joint 
original. There are certainly some good points in his Devil’s 
Walk; and it may safely receive this extremely qualified meed of 
praise, that it is the best now extant piece of poetry produced by the 
future author of Prometheus Unbound prior to the printing of 
Queen Mab (1813). Probably The Devil’s Walk was written only 
a short time before Daniel Hill was commissioned to distribute 
it, in August, 1812; if so, Shelley had now already begun the writing 
of Queen Mab.—There is likewise a poem of Byron’s, The Devil’s 
Drive, modelled upon the same popular production of Southey and 
Coleridge: this cannot have been composed earlier than the close of 
1813, and is consequently later than Shelley’s. 


THE DEVIL’S WALK. 
A BALLAD. 
ONcE early in the morning 
Beélzebuth arose ; 
With care his sweet person adorning, 
He put on his Sunday clothes. 


Ho drew on a boot to hide his hoof, 
He drew on a glove to hide his claw ; 
His horns were concealed by a bras chapeau ; 
And the devil went forth as natty a beau 
As Bond Street ever saw. 


He sate him down, in London town, 
Before earth’s morning ray. 

With a favourite imp he began to chat, 

On religion and scandal, this and that, 
Until the dawn of day. 
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And then to St. James’s Court he went, 

And St. Paul’s church he took on his way ; 
He was mighty thick with every saint, 
Tho’ they were formal and he was gay. 


The devil was an agriculturist : 

And, as bad weeds quickly grow, 
In looking over his farm, I wist, 

He wouldn’t find cause for wee. 


He peeped in each hole, to each chamber stole, 
His promising live-stock to view. 

Grinning applause, he just showed them his claws ; 

And they shrunk with affright from his ugly sight 
Whose work they delighted to do. 


Satan poked his red nose into crannies so small 
One would think that the innocents fair, 

Poor lambkins! were just doing nothing at all, 

But settling some dress, or arranging some ball ; 
But the devil saw deeper there. 


A priest, at whose elbow he during prayer 
Sate familiarly, side by side, 
Declared that, if the tempter were there, 
His presence he would not abide. 
“Ah! ah!” thought Old Nick, ‘that’s a very stale trick; 
For without the devil, O favourite of evil, 
In your carriage you would not ride.” 


Satan next saw a brainless king, 
Whose house was as hot as his own. 
Many imps in attendance were there on the wing ; 
They flapped the pennon and twisted the sting, 
Close by the very throne. 


‘Ah! ha!” thought Satan, ‘‘ the pasture is good, 
My cattle will here thrive better than others; 
They dine on news of human blood, 
They sup on the groans of the dying and dead, 
And supperless never will go to bed: 
Which will make them fat as their brothers. 


‘¢‘ Fat as the fiends that feed on blood, 
Fresh and warm from the fields of Spain,— 
Where ruin ploughs her gory way, 
Where the shoots of earth are nipped in the bud, 
Where Hell is the victor’s prey, 
Its glory the meed of the slain. 


‘* Fat as death-birds on Erin’s shore, 
That glutted themselves in her dearest gore, 
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And flitted round Castlereagh, 
When they snatched the patriot’s heart, that his grasp 
Had torn from its widow’s maniac clasp, 

And fled at the dawn of day. 


‘* Fat as the reptiles of the tomb 
That riot in corruption’s spoil, 

That fret their little hour in gloom, 
And creep, and live the while. 


‘Fat as that prince’s maudlin brain 
Which, addled by some gilded toy, 

Tired, gives his sweetment, and again 
Cries for it, like a humoured boy. 


“‘ For he is fat; his waistcoat gay, 
When strained upon a levee day, 
Scarce meets across his princely paunch, 
And pantaloons are like half-moons 
Upon each brawny haunch. 


‘* How vast his stock of calf! when plenty 
Had filled his empty head and heart, 
Enough to satiate foplings twenty 
Could make his pantaloon-seam start.” 


The devil (who sometimes is called Nature) 
For men of power provides thus well, 

Whilst every change and every feature 
Their great original can tell. 


Satan saw a lawyer a viper slay 

That crawled up the leg of his table ; 
It reminded him most marvellously 

Of the story of Cain and Abel.! 


The wealthy yeoman, as he wanders 
His fertile fields among, 
And on his thriving cattle ponders, 
Counts his sure gains, and hums a song; 
Thus did the Devil, thro’ earth walking, 
Hum low a hellish song. 


For they thrive well whose garb of gore 
Is Satan’s choicest livery ; 





(1) Coleridge’s corresponding stanza runs as follows :— 
“He saw a lawyer killing a viper 
On a dunghill hard by his own stable ; 
And the Devil smiled, for it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel.” 
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And they thrive well who from the poor 
Have snatched the bread of pennry, 

And‘heap the houseless wanderer’s store 
On the rank pile of luxury. 


The bishops thrive, tho’ they are big ; 

The lawyers thrive, tho’ they are thin ; 
For every gown and every wig 

Hides the safe thrift of Hell within. 


Thus pigs were never counted clean, 
Although they dine on finest corn ; 

And cormorants are sin-like lean, 
Although they eat from night to morn. 


Oh ! why is the Father of Hell in such glee, 
As he grins from ear to ear ? 
Why does he doff his clothes joyfully, 
As he skips and prances, and flaps his wing,— 
As he slides, leers, and twirls his sting, 
And dares as he is to appear ? 


A statesman passed :—alone to him 

The Devil dare his whole shape uncoyer,— 
To show each feature, every limb, 

Secure of an unchanging lover. 


At this known sign, a welcome sight, 

The watchful demons sought their king ; 
And every fiend of the Stygian night 

Was in an instant on the wing. 


Pale Loyalty, his guilt-steeled brow 
With wreaths of gory laurel crowned ; 
The hell-hounds Murder, Want, and Woe, 
For ever hungering flocked around ; 
From Spain had Satan sought their food,— 
*Twas human woe and human blood! 


Hark! the earthquake’s crash I hear; 
Kings turn pale, and conquerors start ; 
Ruffians tremble in their fear, 
For their Satan doth depart. 


This day fiends give to revelry, 
To celebrate their king’s return, 
And with delight its sire to see 
Fell’s adamantine limits burn. 


But, were the Devil’s sight as keen 
As Reason’s penetrating eye, 

His sulphurous Majesty, I ween, 
Would find but little cause for joy. 
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For the sons of reason see 
That, ere fate consume the pole, 
The false tyrant’s cheek shall be 
Bloodless as his coward soul. 


It would seem that the town clerk of Burnstaple was regarded as 
having deserved well of his country in sending to head-quarters these 
two formidable literary projectiles of the still legally infantine Shelley, 
the Declaration of Rights, and Devil’s Walk. Lord Sidmouth 
endorsed the town clerk’s letter thus :— 


** Acknowledge receipt, with Lord Sidmouth’s thanks. Recommend that Mr. 
Shelley’s proceedings be watched if he is still at Linton. It would also be 
desirable to procure the address of his different correspondents, to whom he 
writes, from the post-office. Lord 8. will be obliged by any further informa- 
tion respecting Mr. S., and, in the meantime, inquiries will be made about him 
here. Lord S. quite approves of the steps that have been taken respecting 
Daniel Hill.— August 22.” 

But it was not enough that one department of State should be 
set on the qui vive by the Declaration of Riglits. On the same 
day that Lord Sidmouth’ was directing “ that Mr. Shelley’s proceed- 
ings be watched,” or, in other words, I suppose, that Mr. Shelley 
himself should be spied upon, the postmaster of Barnstaple was 
sending up to his official chief another copy of the same pronun- 
ciamiento. Here is his letter, addressed to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Francis) Freeling, the Secretary of the Post Office :— 

Post-Office, Barnstaple, August 22nd, 1812. 

Sir 

Ihave taken the liberty of enclosing to you a handbill that has been 
circulated through this town by a servant-man of P. B. Shelley’s, Esq., who 
resides at Linton, about eighteen miles from this. The man is taken into 
custody, and confined in the prison of this town for six months, unless he pays 
the fine of £200 for distributing bills without the printer’s name. The man 
says he was met between this and Linton by a gentleman, who desired him, if 
he was going to Barnstaple, to stick some of these bills up about the town, for 
which he gave him five shillings. He says he does not know who the gentleman 
is, never having seen him before. The bill is thought to have a seditious 
tendency, for which reason, sir, I have presumed to enclose it to you. 

TI am, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
RICHARD JONES. 


The Secretary of the Post Office made a minute on this letter as 
follows :— 


For Lord Chichester—who will recollect the newspapers he [Shelley] sent 





(1) We may recall to memory the lines Shelley wrote on this minister years after- 
wards, in 1819, in the “‘ Masque of Anarchy :’— 
** Clothed with the Bible, as with light 
And the shadow of the night, 
Like Sidmouth next, Hypocrisy 
On a crocodile came by.” 
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to Miss Hitchener some time since, one of which contained a copy of the 
enclosed paper.! 

‘‘ Might it not be advisable to communicate with the Secretary of State—Mr. 
Shelley is so active in disseminating his principles ?—24 August, 1812.” 


Lord Chichester (I presume he was the Postmaster-General in 
1812) added the following note after Mr. Freeling’s :— 


‘‘IT think it right to communicate the circumstances to the Secretary of 
State. It will have no effect to speak to Mr. Shelley’s family, they suffer 
enough already for his conduct.” 


As the Shelleys were a Sussex family, it is probable that Lord 
Chichester knew them personally. The Secretary of State referred 
to by his lordship was no doubt the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, Lord Sidmouth, whom we find thus charged with a second copy 
of this paper of a supposed seditious tendency. But he was equal 
to the occasion. 

The town clerk of Barnstaple, having no doubt received meanwhile 
Lord Sidmouth’s “acknowledgment with thanks,” proceeded to re- 
address that nobleman a few days afterwards :— 


Barnstaple, September 9th, 1812. 

My Lorp, 

Referring your Lordship to my letter of 20th ult., and in addition to the 
information therein contained, I beg to inform your Lordship that, not being 
enabled to obtain here sufficient information respecting Mr. Shelley, I went to 
Lymouth, where he resided, and returned yesterday. On my arrival there, I 
found he, with his family, after attempting in vain to cross the Channel to 
Swansea from that place, had lately left Lymouth for Ilfracombe; and, on my 
following him there, found he had gone to Swansea, where I imagine he at 
present is. 

The day after his servant Daniel Hill was apprehended in Barnstaple, Mr. 
Shelley came here to apply for his discharge; and, on visiting him in gaol, did 
not, I apprehend, express any astonishment at his situation, or reprove him for 
his conduct, which appears rather extraordinary. 

In my letter of the 20th ult. I mentioned that Mr. Shelley had been observed 
to drop a bottle into the sea, which, on being picked up and broken, was found 
to contain a seditious paper. On inquiring into this circumstance at Lymouth, 
I found that that paper was a copy of one which I sent to your Lordship, 
entitled ‘‘The Deyil’s Walk,” and which was taken from Daniel Hill on his 
apprehension. I have also learnt that Mr. Shelley has been often observed on 
the beach in company with a female servant (supposed a foreigner), and that 


(1) The “ Declaration” and the Irish pamphlets had been seized at Holyhead in 
March, 1812, when sent to Miss Hitchener. Mr. Freeling and Lord Chichester had 
then also looked into the matter. 

2) I do not know who this supposed foreigner may have been: there is no reason, 


from other accounts of Shelley, to think that he then had any foreign woman in his 
service. Possibly the person indicated was in reality Miss Hitchener: her nickname, 
‘the Brown Demon,” may have applied to her dark complexion, which, at any rate, is 
mentioned by Hogg, and which might have given her a foreign look. Harriett was 
bright-tinted ; Eliza, Jewish-looking. 
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he frequently, in her presence only, has been observed to push out to sea, from 
the rocks, some small boxes; and one day, being observed by a man more 
curious than the rest to put some of these small boxes to sea, the man went 
out in a boat, and brought it in, and, in opening it, he discovered a copy.of the 
other paper which I sent to your Lordship, intituled ‘‘ Declaration of Rights.” 
This little box I have seen, and observed it was carefully covered over with 
bladder, and well rosined and waxed to keep out the water, and, in order to 
attract attention at sea, there was a little upright stick fastened to it at each 
end, and a little sail fastened to them, as well as some lead at the bottom to 
keep it upright.! This box I have ordered to be safely taken care of. From 
these circumstances there can be no room for doubt but that the papers found 
on Daniel Hill were given him by his master. I also learnt at Lymouth that 
Mr. Shelley had with him large chests, which were so heavy that scarcely 
three men could lift them, which were supposed to contain papers. 

Mr. Shelley is rather thin, and very young; indeed, his appearance is, I 
understand, almost that of a boy. 

Any further intelligence which your Lordship wishes me to procure I will 
immediately attend to, on hearing from your Lordship. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 
Henry DRAKE, 
Town Clerk. 

All this last passage about Shelley’s floating boxes, big with the 
fate of-the Declaration of Rights, and consequently (as his all- 
credulous enthusiasm may have supposed) with the issues of a sublime 
moral revolution, is exceedingly rich. A box, covered with bladder, 
rosined and waxed, with lead to keep it upright, sticks to attract 
attention, and sails for the same purpose probably, as well as for a 
prosperous and rapid voyage—all this preparation (one can scarcely 
conceive the unhandy Shelley doing it for himself) was no more 
than fitly bestowed on the Declaration of Rights. For that 
more light-textured work, The Devil’s Walk, a bottle, it seems, 
did well enough. We may recollect that, besides the momentous 
objects to be subserved, the mere floating off of his boxes and bottles, 
and learning from time to time that somebody had picked them up, 
must have been a genuine luxury to Shelley, the argonaut of paper 
boats. It was about this period (if Mr. Peacock’s surmise on the 
important subject is correct) that the poet first began to operate upon 
the paper boats. If so, the whole class of adventure, whether with 
the paper, the wooden, or the vitreous fleet, would just now have 
possessed for Shelley the interest of a new propensity discovered, as 
well as amply indulged. Would it be conceivable that the box 
which the town clerk ordered to be safely taken care of might 
still be in existence among the properties and lumber officially kept 

(1) We may remember, by way of coincidence, 

* Near them a most inexplicable thing, 
With lead in the middle.” 
SHeivey’s Letter to Maria Gisborne, 1820. 
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at Barnstaple? It is too much for a Shelley enthusiast to hope for ; 
but if this relic were still extant, it would possess a value in the 
eyes of some people little dreamed of by the legal worthy to whom 
Mr. Shelley’s “ appearance was almost that of a boy.” Who indeed 
would have guessed that, in the course of a generation or so, the 
youth who launched these boxes and bottles, and indited this Decla- 
ration of Rights’ and Devil’s Walk, would come to be recognised as 
the sublimest poetical genius of his age and country ? 

The official minute made upon Mr. Drake’s letter was—* Refer to 
former papers: consult Mr. Litchfield.” The last-named gentleman 
would appear from the sequel to have been a legal authority—per- 
haps the standing counsel employed by the Home Office. His reply 
brings the correspondence to a close. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 18th September, 1812. 

Mr. Litchfield presents his compliments to Mr. Addington, and begs leave 
to acquaint him that he had some conversation with Mr. Becket upon the sub- 
ject of the enclosed letters from the town clerk of Barnstaple; and that it did 
not appear either to Mr. Becket or himself that any steps could with propriety 
be taken with respect to Mr. Shelley, in consequence of his very extraordinary 
and unaccountable conduct; but that it would be proper to instruct some 
person to observe his future behaviour, and to transmit any information which 
may be obtained respecting him. 

The Right Honourable J. H. Addington. 


This memorandum is minuted with the words, “ Write to the 
Mayor of Barnstaple accordingly ;’ and so we leave Mr. Percy 
Shelley satisfactorily provided for by a beneficent government in as 
far as espionage is conterned. 

But Shelley was already beyond the jurisdiction of the Mayor of 
Barnstaple, and he never returned within it. As stated in Mr. 
Drake’s letter of the 9th of September, he “ had lately left Lymouth,” 
and the place in which he next became domiciled was Tanyrallt, in 
Carnarvonshire. The correspondence now printed explains for the first 
time one of the many small surprises in Shelley’s life: it tells us why 
he left Lymouth hurry-scurry. No doubt the arrest of his servant, 
Daniel Hill, and the suspicions arising against himself in consequence, 
made Lymouth an unpleasant, if not even an unsafe, residence for 
him. He accordingly lost no time in vanishing. Mr. Drake’s letter 
might lead one to suppose that his flitting had taken place only some 
four or five days before the 9th of September; but Godwin, writing 
on the 19th of the same month, said that Shelley had then been gone 
these three weeks. This period, literally interpreted, would bring 
us back to 28th August as the day of his departure, being the 
seventh day after he had called upon Daniel Hill in durance. 
According to Lady Shelley (in the “Shelley Memorials”’), the pre- 
cise date was the 31st of August. 
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Readers of Hogg’s book will probably recollect the diverting 
passage about the visit which the philosopher Godwin, after reiterated 
urgencies, paid to the Shelleys in Lymouth—or rather to the house 
lately tenanted by the Shelleys. He arrived on the 19th September, 
and found them gone. 


** How much longer,” says Mr. Hogg, ‘‘ than the 18th of August, the date of 
the last remaining letter for Lymouth, the juvenile party tarried there in their 
sweet seclusion, is not known; nor why or how they left that remote retirement, 
or whither they betook themselves. It should seem that they departed very 
abruptly, after their fashion, and without communicating their hasty deter- 
mination even to those fayoured persons who were at that period in the fullest 
enjoyment of their entire confidence.” 


Godwin’s letter, printed in the “ Shelley Memorials,” says :-— 


‘The Shelleys are gone! have been gone these three weeks. ... . I have been 
to the house where Shelley lodged, and I bring good news. I saw the woman of 
the house, and I was delighted with her: she is a good creature, and quite 
loved the Shelleys. They lived here nine weeks and three days. They went 
away in a great hurry, and in debt to her and two more. They gave her a 
draft upon the Honourable Mr. Lawless, brother to Lord Cloncurry, and they 
borrowed of her twenty-nine shillings, beside £3 that she got for them from a 
neighbour ; all of which they faithfully returned when they got to Ilfracombe.” 

There is another and much more mysterious transaction in the 
poct’s life, upon which also the present correspondence has some 
collateral bearing undoubtedly, and possibly a very important bear- 
ing. I refer to the attempt at assassinating Shelley perpetrated, 
according to his own account, on the 26th of February, 1813, at 
Tanyrallt."| In order to make the matter clear, I must here enter 
into some little detail, and shall begin by citing the narrative which 
Harriett Shelley gave of the affair (the only detailed version of it 
known) in her letter of the 11th of March, addressed to Mr. Hook- 
ham, the publisher in Bond Street :— 


“On Friday night the 26th of February we retired to bed between ten and 
eleven o’clock. We had been in bed about half an hour when Mr. S[helley] 
heard a noise proceeding from one of the parlours. He immediately went 
down-stairs with two pistols, which he had loaded that night, expecting to 
have occasion for them. He went into the billiard-room, where he heard foot- 
steps retreating; he followed into another little room, which was called an 

(1) Mr. Garnett (the editor of the “ Relics of Shelley”) remarked this possible con- 
nection, as soon as I had informed him of the general tenor of the correspondence, and 
before either of us had seen the correspondence itself. He says, writing to me in June 
last: “'The part which Dan seems to have played suggests that there may be reason 
for Hogg’s conjecture of his having been at the bottom of the affair at Tanyrallt,—ie. 
if he gave the papers up; but, if they were forcibly taken from him, this may account 
for Shelley’s precipitate departure from Lymouth.” As the reader will see, I think it 
possible that Dan had to do with the Tanyrallt transaction, even although it is now 
apparent that he did not voluntarily surrender the “Declaration of Rights” and 
“ Devil’s Walk.” 

VOL. IX. N.S. G 
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office. He there saw a man in the act of quitting the room through a glass 
door which opened into the shrubbery. The man then fired at Mr. S., which 
he avoided. Bysshe then fired, but it flashed in the pan. The man then 
knocked Bysshe down, and they struggled on the ground. Bysshe then fired 
his second pistol, which he thought wounded him in the shoulder, as he uttered 
a shriek, and got up—when he said these words: ‘ By God, I will be revenged! 
I will murder your wife! I willravish your sister!! By God, I will be revenged !’ 
He then fled, as we hoped, for the night. Our servants were not gone to bed, 
but were just going, when this horrible affair happened. This was about 
eleven o’clock. We all assembled in the parlour, where we remained for about 
two hours. Mr. S. then advised us to retire, thinking it impossible he would 
make a second attack. We left Bysshe and one man-servant, who had only 
arrived that day, and who knew nothing of the house, to sit up. I had been in 
bed three hours, when I heard a pistol go off. I immediately ran down-stairs ; 
when I perceived that Bysshe’s flannel gown had been shot through, and the 
window-curtain. Bysshe had sent Daniel to see what hour it was, when he heard 
a noise at the window. He went there; and a man thrust his arm through the 
glass, and fired at him. Thank heaven, the ball went through his gown, and 
he remained unhurt. Mr. 8. happened to stand sideways; had he stood front- 
ing, the ball must have killed him. Bysshe fired his pistol, but it would not 
go off; he then aimed a blow at him with an old sword which we found in the 
house. The assassin attempted to get the sword from him; and, just as he was 
getting it away, Dan rushed into the room—when he made his escape. This 
was at four in the morning.” 


So much for the facts, as related by Harriett—evidently, for the 
most part, repeating the account given by Shelley, who alone could 
vouch for the incidents. Next let us read the remarks made by 
Hogg upon the servant Dan. 


‘‘Dan was an emancipator and a philanthropist.2 . . . He had been appre- 
hended for posting, distributing, or publishing, printed papers wanting the 
name of the printer; convicted, and imprisoned. A good angel, although 
possibly a rebel angel, delivered Daniel from the lions’ den. By paying the 
penalty for him, or by other humane interposition, he was set free ; and, marvel- 
lous to relate, Bysshe took the released bill-sticker into his service. Dan wasa 
short, thickset, hard-featured man, of a pure Celtic type. He could not, or 
would not, speak or understand the English language, or comprehend anything 
whatever. They brought him to London with them in the following spring 
[1813], when I saw him at a hotel, soon after their arrival. Here the stupid, 
starved savage over-ate himself to such a degree as to bring on a very severe, 
if not dangerous, illness. It was necessary to remove him to a hospital; and 
there, after much suffering, he was at last cured, chiefly by the change of 
hospital diet from hotel fare. Bysshe was persuaded, with some difficulty, to 
part with him, Harriett declaring he was ‘so faithful.’ For his health’s sake, 
he was remitted to his accustomed potatoes and butter-milk. . . . What part 
this ruffian may have played in the strange scenes at Tanyrallt—for he was in 





(1) I.e., Shelley’s sister-in-/aw, Miss Westbrook. 


(2) No doubt Hogg means that Dan was connected with Shelley’s proposed “‘ Associa- 
tion of Philanthropists.”” See the first page. 
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the thick of them—it is hard to conjecture. Whether ho had any strictly 
Hibernian objects of plunder and ordinary villany in view, which were 
accidentally frustrated: or got up a nocturnal row for the purpose of displaying 
his fidelity; or created the disturbance through a barbarian panic; or was set 
on and instructed by some moving power, to whom it was at heart to quit 
Wales, and, for some private end, to go again to Ireland,—we may soon lose 
ourselyes in conjectures, in yain and bootless conjectures.” 


It is apparent from the above that Hogg was never well-informed, 
or else his memory had become hazy, about the facts of Daniel’s 
career. He evidently supposed that Daniel had suffered imprison- 
ment in connection with Shelley’s or some other Jrish enterprises ; 
that Shelley somehow obtained his release ; and that then, not before, 
the poet had taken the “ savage ” into his service. We now, from 
the papers in the Record Office, know that this is not correct; that 
Daniel was in Shelley’s service before he got into prison; and that, 
to all appearance, he served out his full term of confinement, six 
calendar months from the 19th of August, 1812. This term would 
end on the 18th of February, 1813; which would just allow reason- 
able time for him to make his way from Barnstaple to Tanyrallt, 
and return to the service of a master upon whom his sufferings in 
the cause had unquestionably given, him a solid claim, arriving (as 
Harriett’s letter says) “only that day,” the 26th of February. 
Hogg’s account of Daniel’s ignorance of the English language would 
also seem to be overcharged; otherwise the documents about his 
arrest would be likely to refer to the same fact. 

This mystery of the attempted assassination has never yet been in 
any degree cleared up; but the very prevalent tendency, among 
those who have pondered it, is to believe that it was a mere inven- 
tion of Shelley’s—whether wilful and culpable, or delusive and 
unaccountable. I will subjoin the brief summary on this subject, 


contained in my memoir prefixed to the re-edition of Shelley’s 
Poems, 1870. 


“The Shelleys went to ‘the Solicitor-General of the County,’ and had an 
investigation set on foot. No trace could ever be found of the assassin. The 
Shelleyan theory was that a certain Mr. Leeson, a man whom they avoided as 
‘malignant and cruel to the greatest degree,’ was at the bottom of the affair. 
The Leesonian and irreverent theory was at least as tenable primdé facie—viz., 
‘that it was a tale of Mr. Shelley’s to impose upon the neighbouring shop- 
keepers, that he might leave the country without paying his bills.’ People in 
general, along with Messrs. Hogg, Madocks,! and Peacock, and Mr. Browning 
among later analysts, have disbelieved the story, and attributed it to an 
excited imagination, or nerves unstrung by laudanum: Hogg suggests [as we 
have seen] that the Irishman Daniel may possibly have had something to do 
with it. The night was one of rain, and ‘ wind as loud as thunder,’ which may 
haye started, in Shelley’s perturbed brain, the notion of pistol-snappings ; it is 





_ (1) Shelley’s landlord at Tanyrallt, 
G2 
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a fact, however, that some pistol was really fired.!. One singular point (hardly 
hitherto dwelt on) is that Shelley expected, on going to bed, to need his fire- 
armns ; 2 if the expectation was a mere fantasy, the subsequent assumed actual 
need of them may have been the same. But Lady Shelley and Mr. Thornton 
Huzt discover no ground for scepticism; ‘Miss Westbrook was also in the 
house at the time, and often, in after-years, related the circumstance as a 
frightful fact.’ This last evidence is of great weight, and must give us pause 
before we dismiss the whole story as delusive. Miss Westbrook became one of 
Shelley’s bitterest enemies, and certainly would not, out of consideration for 
him,,have upheld ‘in after-years’ his account of the matter. But it is con- 
ceiyable that, haying at first committed herself to a figment, she found it 
impossible afterwards, for her own sake if not for Shelley’s, to recant.” 


Such was my highly indeterminate view of the matter, before the 
tracing out of these papers in the Record Office. It now appears to 
me (as to Mr. Garnett before me) that the papers in question have 
very considerably increased the hypothetical likelihood that Daniel 
Hill may have had something to do with the affray ; and, con- 
sequently, that the affray itself was a reality, so far as its reported 
incidents are concerned, whether or not we infer that so atrocious a 
crime as assassination was truly intended. If so, one of the chief 
grounds, indeed, the chief one, on which Shelley has been by many 
accused of mendacity, is removed. JI will suggest to the reader two 
separate and distinct lines of consideration, either of which, as it 
seems to me, would confirm the surmise that Daniel was connected 
with the affair. 

Ist. Hitherto we have known of no motive that Daniel could have 
had for acting as darkly guessed by Hogg; that writer himself sets 
down four or five possible motives—plunder, panic, and so on—each 
of them as purely conjectural as the others. But now we can see 
that Daniel’s recent experiences in life were such as might not 
unnaturally have furnished the motive sought for. He had just 
been suffering six months’ imprisonment on account of Shelley’s 
humanitarian-revolutionary ideas, and the abnormal means he took 
for diffusing them; and he may possibly have thought that a little 
salutary terrorising, something to frighten the propagandist out of 
his wits, even though unconnected with the incidents of the propa- 
ganda itself, might make him more cautious and less adventurous 
in future. Or even, without any such ulterior prudential views, he 
may have felt inclined to “pay Shelley out” for the scrape into 
which he, the servant, had been brought by his master. Under any 

(1) Mr. Peacock verified this fact by personal examination. 

(2) Now that we know that Daniel, who had only this day reached Shelley’s house at 
Tanyrallt, was just come forth from prison after suffering for a semi-political offence, it 
seems to me just possible that Shelley may have had some wild idea of the * myrmidons 
of law”’ tracking him, and interfering with the “rights of man,’’ in the person either of 
Daniel or of Shelley himself; and that that may have been the reason why he expected 
to need his pistols. But this is the merest conjecture. 
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theory which fastens the responsibility of the outrage on Daniel, it 
must, I suppose, be assumed that he had a confederate; for Shelley 
and the would-be assassin were actually engaged in struggling for a 
sword at the moment when Daniel re-entered the room, not to speak 
of other incidents, all telling in the same direction. Now Daniel 
had just come out of the very place, a prison, where he would be 
most likely to find a confederate for any such blackguardly exploits ; 
whether of heinous criminality, such as a real attempt at burglary or 
assassination, or of mere illegal violence having little serious. aim 
and purpose. A confederate, thus prompted by Daniel, would 
naturally, though a perfect stranger in the neighbourhood, be aware, 
as his reported speech shows him to have been, that Shelley’s wife 
and sister-in-law (or “ sister”) were living in the same house; and 
the facts of his being a stranger, arriving only that day, and probably 
decamping after the events of the night, and of the interest which 
one of the principal witnesses, Daniel himself, had to thwart any 
researches after him, would go far to explain his never being traced 
out. Another reason conducing to this negative result is stated in 
Harriett Shelley’s letter to have been the belief of the neighbours, 
consequent on Mr. Leeson’s abuse, that the whole affair was a con- 
coction of Shelley’s own ; hence, as she says, “ none of them attempted 
to do anything towards” the discovery of the assailant. 

2nd. It may be possible, even without assuming that Daniel had 
any direct or intentional share in the outrage, to connect it with 
his recent prison experiences. Some fellow-prisoner, discharged 
about the same time as himself, might have accompanied him to 
Tanyrallt, or might have gone thither by himself, tempted by hear- 
ing from Daniel of a quiet, small family, and possible plunder in a 
lonely house. In either of these cases, the same considerations as 
above-stated would hold good, regarding the difficulty of tracing 
the offender; he would be a total stranger, come and gone unob- 
served; and Daniel, if he had consciously, even though with no bad 
motive, brought him to the spot, might naturally dread his master’s 
displeasure, and would thus have an interest in throwing justice off 
the scent. 

I am far from saying that the information derivable from the 
papers in the Record Office is such as to prove any of the preceding 
surmises to be correct; or to convince us beyond a doubt that 
Shelley’s story was strictly true,and the midnight assault upon his 
house and person a reality. But I certainly do think that these 
papers, taken in ‘conjunction with Hogg’s suspicions regarding 
Daniel, raise a strong presumption to the above effect, and offer a 
consistent chain of confirmatory motives and incidents. 


W. M. Rossertt. 
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I 


WE look for her that sunlike stood 
Upon the forehead of our day, 
An orb of nations, radiating food 
For body and for mind alway. 
Where is the Shape of glad array ; 
The nervous hands, the front of steel, 
The clarion tongue? Where is the bold proud face ? 
We see a vacant place ; 
We hear an iron heel. 


II. 


O she that made the brave appeal 

For manhood when our time was dark, 
And from our fetters struck the spark 
Which was as lightning to reveal 
New seasons, with the swifter play 


Of pulses, and benigner day ; 

She that divinely shook the dead 
From living man; that stretched ahead 
Her resolute forefinger straight, 

And marched towards the gloomy gate 
Of earth’s Untried, gave note, and in 
The good name of Humanity 

Called forth the daring vision! she, 
She likewise half corrupt of sin, 
Angel and Wanton! can it be ? 

Her star has foundered in eclipse, 

The sliriek of madness on her lips ; 
Shreds of her, and no more, we see. 
There is a horrible convulsion, smothered din, 
As of one that in a grave-cloth struggles to be free. 


ri. 
Look not on spreading boughs 
For the riven forest tree. 
Look down where deep in blood and mire 
Black thunder plants his feet and ploughs 
The soil for ruin: that is France: 
Still thrilling like a lyre, 
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Amazed to shivering discord from a fall 
Sudden as that the lurid hosts recall 
Who met in Heaven the irreparable mischance. 
O that is France! 
The brilliant eyes to kindle bliss, 
The shrewd quick lips to laugh and kiss, 
Breasts that a sighing world inspire, 
And laughter-dimpled countenance 
Whence soul and senses caught desire ! 


IV. 


Ever invoking fire from Heaven, the fire 
Has seized her, unconsumable, but framed 
For all the ecstasies of suffering dire. 
Mother of Pride, her sanctuary shamed : 
Mother of Delicacy, and made a mark 
For outrage: Mother of Luxury, stripped stark : 
Mother of Heroes, bondsmen: thro’ the rains, 
Across her boundaries, lo the league-long chains! 
Fond mother of her martial youth ; they pass, 
They are spectres in her sight, are mown as grass! 
Mother of Honour, and dishonoured: Mother 
Of Glory, she condemned to crown with bays 
Her victor, and be fountain of his praise. 
Is there another curse? There is another : 
Compassionate her madness : is she not 
Mother of Reason? she that sees them mown 
Like grass, her young ones! Yea, in the low groan, 
And under the fixed thunder of this hour 
Which holds the animate world in one foul blot 
Tranced cireumambient while relentless Power 
Breaks at her heart and claws her limbs down-thrown, 
She, with the plunging lightnings overshot, 
With madness for an armour against pain, 
With milkless breasts for little ones athirst, 
And round her all her noblest dying in vain, 
Mother of Reason is she, trebly cursed, 
To feel, to see, to justify the blow ; 
Chamber to chamber of her sequent brain 
Gives answer of the cause of her great woe, 
Inexorably echoing thro’ the vaults, 
‘Tis thus they reap in blood, in blood who sow : 
‘ This is the sum of self-absolvéd faults.’ 
Doubt not that thro’ her grief, with sight supreme, 
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Thro’ her delirium and despair’s last dream, 
Thro’ pride, thro’ bright illusion and the brood 
Bewildering of her various Motherhood, 

The high strong light within her, tho’ she bleeds, 
Traces the letters of returned misdeeds. 

She sees what seed long sown, ripened of late, 
Bears this fierce crop; and she discerns her fate 
From origin to agony, and on 

As far as the wave washes long and wan 

Off one disastrous impulse: for of waves 

Our life is, and our deeds are pregnant graves 
Blown rolling to the sunset from the dawn. 


v. 
Ah, what a dawn of splendour, when her sowers 
Went forth and bent the necks of populations, 
And of their terrors and humiliations 
Wove her the starry wreath that earthward lowers 
Now in the figure of a burning yoke! 
Her legions traversed North and South and East, 
Of triumph they enjoyed the glutton’s feast : 
They grafted the green sprig, they lopped the oak. 
They caught by the beard the tempests, by the scalp 
The icy precipices, and clove sheer thro’ 
The heart of horror of the pinnacled Alp, 
Emerging not as men whom mortals knew. 
They were the earthquake and the hurricane, 
The lightnings and the locusts, plagues of blight, 
Plagues of the revel: they were Deluge rain, 
And dreaded Conflagration ; lawless Might. 
Death writes a reeling line along the snows, 
Where under frozen mists they may be tracked, 
Who men and elements provoked to foes, 
And Gods: they were of God and Beast compact : 
Abhorred of all. Yet, how they sucked the teats 
Of Carnage, thirsty issue of their dam, 
Whose eagles, angrier than their oriflamme, 
Flushed the vext earth with blood, green earth forgets. 
The gay young generations mask her grief; 
Where bled her children hangs the loaded sheaf. 
Forgetful is green earth; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly : they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 
By their great memories the Gods are known, 
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VI. 
They are with her now, and in her ears, and known. 
’Tis they that cast her to the dust for Strength, 
Their slave, to feed on her fair body’s length, 
That once the sweetest and the proudest shone ; 
Scoring for hideous dismemberment 
Her limbs, as were the anguish-taking breath 
Gone out of her in the insufferable descent 
From her high chieftainship ; as were she death, 
Who hears a voice of justice, feels the knife 
Of torture, drinks all ignominy of life. 
They are with her, and the painful Gods might weep, 
If ever rain of tears came out of Heaven 
To flatter Weakness and bid Conscience sleep, 
Viewing the woe of this Immortal, driven 
For the soul’s life to drain the maddening cup 
Of her own children’s blood implacably : 
Unsparing even as they to furrow up 
The yellow land to likeness of a sea : 
The bountiful fair land of vine and grain, 

Of wit and grace and ardour, and strong roots, 
Fruits perishable, imperishable fruits ; 

Furrowed to likeness of the dim grey main 


Behind the black obliterating cyclone. 


VII. 


Behold, the Gods are with her, and are known. 
Whom they abandon misery persecutes 

No more: them half-eyed apathy may loan 
The happiness of the pitiable brutes. 

Whom the just Gods abandon have no light, 
No ruthless light of introspective eyes 

That in the midst of misery scrutinize 

The heart and its iniquities outright. 

They rest, they smile and rest ; they have earned perchance 
Of ancient service quiet for a term ; 

Quiet of old men cropping to the worm ; 

And so goes out the soul. But not of France. 
She cries for grief, and to the gods she cries, 
For fearfully their loosened hands chastise, 
And mercilessly they watch the rod’s caress 
Ravage her flesh from scourges merciless, 

But she, inveterate of brain, discerns 

That Pity has as little place as Joy 
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Among their roll of gifts; for Strength she yearns, 
For Strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 
Lo, Strength is of the plain root- Virtues born : 
Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 
It is the offspring of the modest years, 
The gift of sire to son, thro’ those sound laws 
Which we name Gods, which are the righteous cause, 
The cause of man, and Manhood’s ministers. 
Could France accept the fables of her priests, 
Who blest her banners in this game of beasts, 
And now bid hope that Heaven will intercede 
To violate its laws in her sore need, 
She would find comfort in their opiates. 
Mother of Reason! can she cheat the Fates ? 
Would she, the champion of the open mind, 
The Omnipotent’s first gift—the gift of growth— 
Consent even for a night-time to be blind, 
And sink her soul on the delusive sloth 
For fruits ethereal and material, both, 
In peril of her place among mankind ? 
The Mother of the many Laughters might 
Call one poor shade of laughter in the light 
Of her unwavering lamp to mark what things 
The world puts faith in, careless of the truth: 
What silly puppet-bodies danced on strings, 
Attacked by credence, we appear in sooth, 
Demanding intercession, direct aid, 

When the whole tragic tale hangs on a forfeit blade ! 


She swung the sword for centuries; in a day 

It slipped her, like a stream cut from its source. 
She struck a feeble hand, and tried to pray, 
Clamoured of treachery, and had recourse 

To drunken outcries in her dream that Force 
Needed but to hear her shouting to obey. 

Was she not formed to conquer? The bright plumes 
Of crested vanity shed graceful nods: 
Transcendent in her foundries, Arts and looms, 
Iiad France to fear the vengeance of the Gods ? 
Her Gods were then the battle-roll of names 
Sheathed in the records of old war; with dance 
And song she thrilled her warriors and her dames, 
Embracing her Dishonourer: gave him France 
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From head to foot, France present and to come, 
So she might hear the trumpet and the drum— 
Bellona and Bacchante! rushing forth 

On those stout marching Schoolmen of the North. 


Inveterate of brain, well knows she why 
Strength failed her, faithful to himself the first, 
Her dream is done, and she can read the sky, 
And she can take into her heart the worst 
Calamity to drug the shameful thought 

Of days that made her as the man she served, 
A name of terror, but a thing unnerved : 
Buying the trickster, by the trickster bought, 
She for dominion, he to patch a throne. 


VIII. 


Behold the Gods are with her now, and known: 
And to know them, not suffering for their sake, 
Is madness to the souls that may not take 

The easy way of death, being divine. 

Her frenzy is not Reasou’s light extinct 

In fumes of foul revenge and desperate sense, 
But Reason rising on the storm intense, 
Three-faced, with present, past, and future linked ; 
Informed three-fold with duty to her line. 

Ly sacrifice of blood must she atone, 

(Since thus the foe decrees it) to her own : 

That she who cannot supplicate, nor cease, 
Who will not utter the false word for Peace, 
May burn to ashes, with a heart of stone, 
Whatso has made her of all lands the flower, 
To spring in flame for one redeeming hour, 

For one propitious hour arise from prone, 
Athwart Ambition’s path, and have and wrench 
lis towering stature from the bitter trench, 
Retributive, by her taskmasters shown,— 

The spectral trench where bloody seed was sown. 


IX. 

Henceforth of her the Gods are known, 

Open to them her breast is laid. 
Inveterate of brain, heart-valiant, 

Never did fairer creature pant 

Before the altar and the blade ! 
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x. 

Swift fall the blows, and men upbraid, 

And friends give echo blunt and cold, 
The echo of the forest to the axe. 

Within her are the fires that wax 

For resurrection from the mould. 


XI. 

She snatched at Heaven’s flame of old, 

And kindled nations: she was weak: 
Frail sister of her heroic prototype, 

The Man; for sacrifice unripe, 

She too must fill a Vulture’s beak. 


XI. 


Once more, O earthly fortune, speak ! 
Has she a gleam of victory? one 
Outshining of her old historic sun ? 

For awhile! for an hour! 

And sunlight on her banner seems 

A miracle conceived in dreams, 

The faint reflux of orient beams 
Thro’ a lifting shower. 


XIII. 


Now is she in the vulture-grasp of Power, 
And all her sins are manifest to men. 

Now may they reckon with punctilious pen 
Her list of misdemeanours, and her dower 
Of precious gifts that gilded the rank fen 
Where lay a wanton greedy to devour. 


XIV. 
Now is she in the vulture-grasp of Power. 
The harlot sister of the man sublime, 
Prometheus, she, though vanquished will not cower. 
Offending Heaven, she grovelled in the slime ; 
Offending Man, she aimed beyond her time ; 
Offending Earth, her Pride was like a tower. 


XV. 
O like the banner on the tower, 
Her spirit was, and toyed and curled 
Among its folds to lure the world— 
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It called to follow. But when strong men thrust 
The banner on the winds, ’twas flame, 

And pilgrim-generations tread its dust, 

And kiss its track. Disastrously unripe, 
Imperfect, changeful, full of blame, 

Still the Gods love her, for that of high aim 

Is this good France, the bleeding thing they stripe. 


XVI. 
She shall rise worthier of her prototype 
Thro’ her abasement deep; the pain that runs 
From nerve to nerve some victory achieves. 
They lie like circle-strewn soaked Autumn-leaves 
Which stain the forest scarlet, her fair sons ! 
And of their death her life is: of their blood 
From many streams now urging to a flood, 
No more divided, France shall rise afresh. 
Of them she learns the lesson of the flesh :— 
The lesson writ in red since first Time ran 
A hunter hunting down the beast in man : 
That till the chasing out of its last vice, 
The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice. 
Cast hence the slave’s delights, the wanton’s lures, 
O France! and of thy folly pay full price ; 
The limitary nature that immures 
A spirit dulled in clay shall break, as thrice 
It has broken on a night of blood and tears, 
To give thy ghost free breath, and joy thy peers. 


Immortal mother of a mortal host! 

Thou suffering of the wounds that will not slay, 
Wounds that bring death but take not life away !— 
Stand fast and hearken while thy victors boast : 
Hearken, and loathe that music evermore. 

Slip loose thy garments woven of pride and shame : 
The torture lurks in them, with them the blame 
Shail pass to leave thee purer than before. 

Undo thy jewels, thinking whence they came, 

For what, and of the abominable name 

Of her who in imperial beauty wore. 


O Mother of a fated fleeting host 

Conceived in the past days of sin, and born 
Heirs of disease and arrogance and scorn, 
Surrender, yield the weight of thy great ghost, 
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Like wings on air, to what the Heavens proclaim 
With trumpets from the multitudinous mounds 
Where peace has filled the hearing of thy sons : 
Albeit a pang of dissolution rounds 
Each new discernment of the undying Ones, 
Stoop to these graves here scattered thick and wide 
Along thy fields, as sunless billows roll ; 
These ashes have the lesson for the soul. 
‘Die to thy Vanity, and to thy Pride, 
And to thy Luxury: that thou may’st live, 
Die to thyself,’ they say, ‘as we have died 
From dear existence, and the foe forgive, 
Nor pray for aught save in our little space 
To warm good seed to greet the fair earth’s face.’ 
O mother! take their omni, and so shall 
The broader world breathe in on this thy home, 
Light clear for thee the counter-changing dome, 
Fire lift thee to the heights meridional, 
Strength give thee, like an ocean’s vast expanse 
Off mountain cliffs, the generations all, 
Not whirling in their narrow rings of foam, 
But like a river forward. Soaring France! 
Now is Humanity on trial in thee: 
Now may’st thou gather humankind in fee : 
Now prove that Reason 3 is a quenchless a, 
Make of calamity thine aureole, 

And bleeding lead us thro’ the troubles of the sea. 


Grorce MEREDITH. 











THE CLAIMS OF WOMEN: 


Great authorities have spoken, from time to time, in favour of 
equality of the sexes ; but argument, however logical, falls so power- 
less when it is met by the ponderous battery of feeling, that we 
must try to enlist this great engine on our side by showing those 
women who are at present contented, how great is the misery to 
which the present state of society can give rise. 

I will endeavour to show them in what way they can assist their 
less fortunate sisters, and thereby hasten, not, alas, a millennium, but 
at least a time when every woman will have free scope to cultivate 
and employ all her faculties and energies, and will be further taught 
that it is her duty to cultivate them, and a time when, in the eye 
of the law, she will be the equal of man. Let us bear in mind, when 
tempted to turn in disgust from the consideration of these claims, for 
fear that the lovely ideal of woman as she is would disappear were 
they granted, that “the useful is noble, and the hurtful base.” 

As I have said, it is not possible to.meet and convince some of our 
sensitive friends on the field of logic; let us try to meet them on 
their own ground, namely, that of feeling. I shall appeal more 
especially to women ; for if this battle is to be won, women must be 
roused from their indifference. When they are united on the subject, 
the opposition on the part of men would soon cease. 

How does an ordinary man of the world answer when he is asked 
if he is in favour of women voting? He does not say, “I am 
afraid of their influence in the elections: they would all be Tories.” 
He does not say, “ It would subvert the political and social order of 
things now existing: they might all be Radicals.” No; he gene- 
rally smiles benignly and says, “I do not think ladies wish for it ;” 
and turning, if he can, to some pretty, doll-like girl, he will appeal 
to her to confirm his statement ; which I regret to say she usually 
does, and he considers the matter settled. ‘Why should such fair 
angels be converted into political drudges?” he will say; and yet 
till all, or at ail events a large number of them are ready to claim a 
larger share of freedom, we can hardly expect the mass of men to 
give up the exclusive right to those privileges which they now 
possess, 

The history of each reform tends to show us that no class will ever 
give up any advantage or privileges it may have without a pressure 
from without. Let the question be political reform, or abolition of 


(1) The substance of the following paper was given as a lecture at Stroud on May 
25, 1870. 
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slavery, or religious equality, we seldom find those interested in main- 
taining the abuses clear-sighted enough to help in their removal; and 
the line of opposition they generally pursue is to descant on the 
incapacity of the aspirants to power. The distinguished American 
preacher, Theodore Parker, points this out in his discourse on the 
Public Function of Woman. He says, “ You know what haughty 
scorn the writer of the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus pours out 
on every farmer ‘who glorieth in the goad,’ every carpenter and 
blacksmith, every jeweller and potter. ‘They shall not be sought 
for,’ says this aristocrat, ‘in the public councils; they shall not sit 
high in the congregation, they shall not sit in the judges’ seat, nor 
understand the sentence of judgment ; they cannot declare justice.’ 
Aristotle and Cicero thought no better of the merchants : they were 
only busy in trading. Miserable people, quoth these great men, 
what have they to do with the affairs of state—merchants, mechanics, 
farmers? It is only for kings, nobles, and famous rich men, who do 
no business, but keep slaves! Still, a great many men at this day 
have just the same esteem for women that those haughty persons 
of whom I have spoken had for mechanics and for merchants.”' We 
have no right to expect any difference in the progress of this reform, 
which there is not only one class, but a whole sex, interested in 
opposing. As in those reforms just mentioned, it is not in reality 
any more advantageous to the possessors of power in this instance to 
maintain the inequality. Interest and possession, however, so dim 
the eye of reason, that it cannot see the greater good which looms in 
the distance to the disinterested vision. 

Every argument which has been used during the agitation for 
reform would apply now. The working-men of this country must 
have been tired of being told that they were uneducated, unfit for 
the franchise, that they were virtually represented, or that their 
interests were safe in the hands of M.P.’s. Iam happy to say, 
though this language was addressed to them scores of times they did 
not believe it, and persevered quietly and constitutionally till they 
gained their point. I hope that their access to power will not at 
once make them conservative in the sense of wishing to keep every- 
thing as it has been, and lead them to think that the past, instead of 
the future, is the thing to rest on and live in. 

Interested motives, contempt, general dislike to change, and fear of 
competition, certainly enter into the objection felt by many men for 
this equality of the sexes, but do not exhaust their reasons against it. 
There is a large class amongst men who would be ‘justly indignant 
at any mercenary idea being attributed to them, and who object on 
the score of sentiment. They dread the disappearance of the gentle, 


(1) T. Parker’s Works, vol. viii. p. 91. 
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loving, yielding woman, and seem to expect the whole fair sex to be 
turned into unfeminine monsters. Mr. Mill might be a magician 
in the dark ages, to judge by the terror often expressed of the effect 
of his wand. These alarmists seem to think that, should his incan- 
tations succeed, Rip Van Winkle might now take his long sleep, and 
on waking find all the world peopled by male beings. If this 
indeed were to be the consequence, I should sympathise heartily 
with his opponents. But have none of us known women who have, 
from youth up, been educated with their brothers, nurtured in the 
fecling of complete equality ; others who have taken part publicly in 
the affairs of the day, and even preached in churches,—none the less 
true women for this training? I refer to some in the Society of 
Friends, who have consistently carried out this idea of human 
equality, because they considered it as part of the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Among these, to allay the fears of our sentimental oppo- 
nents, we might point to one who is a perfect type of woman as 
she can be; one who had no false shame or timidity in advocating 
in public all that liberty and humanity dictated; one whose voice 
has been raised for near fifty years in the cause of freedom and 
equality, of all races and sexes, in public meetings, in the privacy of 
her home, in crowded places of worship; one who, clothed in the 
neat and simple dress peculiar to the Quakers, joins to their 
courteous, gentle, and loving demeanour which she possesses in a 
pre-eminent degree, that calm and peace of a mind at rest with 
itself, that liveliness and even playfulness of a cheerful disposition, 
that quick and warm sympathy which is one of the cherished attri- 
butes of the gentler sex; a loving wife and honoured mother. 
I am speaking of Lucretia Mott. Hers is a name that will be 
long remembered in her own country, though little known as yet 
in this. 

Another reason why some men oppose any step in this direction 
is that they are so anxious for the comfort and welfare of the softer 
sex, that they must protect it from the world and all its hardships 
and competitions ; a worthy wish, no doubt, but one arising from a 
mistaken principle, and which would be of more use if these pro- 
tectors were enlightened as to the theory of free trade in labour, and 
trusted to its effects on the welfare of the protected class. 

Much more might be said of the objections brought forward by 
men as reasons for these claims being withheld ; but we will pass on, 
to see why, as a matter of feeling, the sympathies of all womankind 
should be with us. I appeal to their feelings; not that feeling is 
the safest guide at all times, but because until women have undergone 
some mental training they will be guided more by emotion than by 
reason. 


Too often we are told by them, “I should be no better off if I 
VOL, IX. N.S. H 
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had my own property or a vote;” or, “I like trusting to myself 
better than to rights;” “ What do women want with colleges ? why 
cannot they be happy and quiet at home?” or, again, “I should 
hate to be a doctor or a lawyer, women are not fit for it; they had 
better look after their husbands and children!” 

The people who argue in this way fail to perceive that in so doing 
they are only asserting their own happiness, or their own comfort, 
and are entirely forgetting the thousands, I might say millions, of 
women who are alone in the world, who have neither parents, nor 
home, nor friends, nor fortune of their own, and who are driven to 
seek these for themselves or to die. 

Imagine for a moment the case of a slave woman as she used to be 
in the Southern States of America, surrounded by the inevitable 
horrors of that degraded state of society ; she may happen to be the 
petted and pampered darling of a fond master, living in luxury and 
sure of his indulgence; and when the cry of anguish arising from 
her fellow-slave strikes on her ear she is only annoyed that any 
harsh sound should disturb her peace, and impatiently exclaims, 
“Why cannot that woman be happy as I am instead of complaining 
and trying to change her lot?”’ Perhaps the lot of that other was to 
work incessantly for a mere morsel of food. Perhaps she was past 
work, and was about to be sold off away from her hut and her 
children. Was it wonderful she should raise her voice and wish for 
some change? Was it not rather wonderful that one woman could so 
selfishly and indolently enjoy life, because the evil she saw working 
all around did not touch her individually ? 

We are apt to forget that the priest and the Levite who looked 

‘and passed by on the other side are not the examples we would wish 
to follow ; let us look, then, at these sores, and see if we cannot aid in 
binding them up. To descend to details. Have, for instance, these 
happy mistresses of comfortable homes ever spared a few moments 
from their bliss to cast their eyes on a report of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution? It is hardly possible, or we should not hear 
them urge as an answer to this movement that woman’s work is at 
home. Home is very well where there is one ; but what becomes of the 
work of the fifteen thousand governesses who have no money wherewith 
to get that home? It is to attain that coveted end, to possess either for 
themselves or for young brothers and sisters or aged parents, that 
loved home that so many seek employment in the world. From the 
way in which some of these “home” advocates talk, an ‘inhabitant 
from another sphere might fancy it was a free gift to every human 
being, to be had by wishing for it; instead of a luxury hardly 
earned by the labour of its possessor or of its predecessors. The 
remuneration given to women who enter this career, nearly the 
only one open to them, is a salary varying from £20 to £100 per 
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annum ; out of this they have often to keep relations from absolute 
destitution. The smallness of the pay comes from the market being 
so over-stocked, often, indeed, with inefficient workers. But where 
can they get a good education? What else can they turn their 
energies to? How are they to get bread? The fact that fifteen 
thousand women are driven to seek work for themselves is argu- 
ment enough that by opening more professions, more educational 
advantages to them, we shall not be guilty, if guilt it is, of alluring 
them away from their homes to the deadly temptations of the outer 
world. These benevolent institutions and parallel ones are of use, 
no doubt, in their day; but those who support them must see that 
their help, generous and useful as it is to individuals here and there, 
is but a palliation of an evil, whose root lies deeper and must be 
cured from the foundation to be effectually eradicated. 

This is the number seeking work in one direction; but if we turn 
to the census of 1861 we shall see that there were in Great Britain, 
in round numbers, six millions of women over twenty years of age. 
Half of these were wives, widows, and daughters having no occupa- 
tion, and so, we presume, well off ; one million wives of farmers, shop- 
keepers, &c., and two millions were engaged in independent industry. 

I think these figures speak for themselves, and that the cause of 
two millions is not to be overlooked. 

This britgs me to the saddest argument that can be addressed to 
people of feeling and refinement on behalf of the rights of women. 
Could they be convinced that out of the more than fifty thousand 
homeless women who lead, in the towns of this country, an existence 
of moral suffering, of abject helplessness and sin, thousands are 
certainly driven to it by real want, by the absence of any opening 
for their industry, their energy, and their capabilities; by the 
cheerlessness, the hopelessness of their lot ; by the absence of educa- 
tion which we have neglected to provide for them; could, I say, 
women be convinced that this is so, would they again lightly say, 
“What is that tome? Jshould be no better off with this, that, 
or the other?” No, rather would a life of devotion to that cause 
seem a small gift to atone for the indifference they had ever felt. 
This is no place nor time to enter into particulars or to prove the 
grounds for my convictions; but for the sake of those who will 
candidly consider the subject I will refer to facts adduced by 
those who have studied it—by Mademoiselle Daubié, in her recent 
work on “ The Condition of Women among the Poor in the Nine- 
teenth Century ;” also to the books by Acton and Parent Duchatelet. 
They have furnished us with such illustrations of existing evils 
as must appeal to the compassionate feelings of every fellow- 
Woman; and in the struggles depicted in them to get food and 
occupation she will see the sign that there is need of amelioration 
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in the industrial position of women, and that we require the justice 
that can remove causes, as well as the charity that palliates effects. 


One of the advantages I hope for in the admission of women to 
political power is, that, their sympathies being strong, they will 
bring their interest and energy to bear on many injustices of social 
life, and not so readily acquiesce in the idea that these evils must be 
borne, and that legislation is powerless to make any impression on 
them. I think we have experienced in a certain degree the fact that 
when women see evils they set to work practically to cure them in the 
limited way open tothem. We may be proud of the work done by Miss 
Rye in emigration ; by Miss Carpenter in workhouses, reformatories, 
and Indian education ; by Miss Octavia Hill among the dwellings of 
the poor in London; and by many others. Would not these ladies be 
qualified to vote for a member, and to judge of the social and political 
questions of the day? 

I have dwelt mostly on the good to be gained by the women of 
the industrial classes of society ; and as they are at least six times as 
numerous as those of the upper or idle classes, their cause deserves 
to be heard first, and what is an injury to them should be removed 
even at the expense of some of the pleasures or seeming advantages 
which are supposed to be consequences of our actual state of society. 
I said that the change should be made, if necessary, for the good of 
the many; but I do not doubt that there will be no exceptions to 
those who will reap benefit from this equality of the sexes; for, be 
the woman rich or poor, married or single, idle or working, it will 
bring her an increase of happiness by raising her as a moral and 
intellectual being; and in her improvement, how can man as her 
companion, and man as her child, fail to taste its fruit? In 
confirmation of this view it is a pleasure to have the authority of so 
eminent a man as M. de Tocqueville, whose advocacy is the more 
valuable as he does not consider that men and women have by any 
means the same destiny, and consequently he cannot be suspected of 
partiality. After giving very high praise to Americans, he says, 
“Tf I am asked to what I attribute the singular prosperity, and the 
increasing strength of this people, I should say it is to the superiority 
of their women.” He finds the good effects of democracy in destroy- 
ing to a great extent this inequality of the sexes as it has destroyed 
other inequalities; and he thinks it has made woman the equal of 
man in that country. The Americans, he says, have applied to the 
two sexes the great principle of political economy which at present 
regulates industry. They have carefully divided the functions of 
man and woman, so that the great social work may be better done. 
I must venture to question the second part of M. de Tocqueville’s 


(1) “ De la Démocratie en Amérique.”’ Par A. de Tocqueville, vol. ii. chap. 12. 
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assertion ; for I think that, though the Americans are unfortunately 
behindhand usually on the great free-trade doctrine, in this case 
they have been better in their actions than their professions, and 
instead of “ carefully dividing the functions of men and women,” 
they have opened, or rather not shut, many careers to them which 
used to be considered the sole province of men. Thus in the United 
States we find nearly the whole Treasury department worked by 
female clerks; we find many female doctors, female ministers of the 
Gospel, and even a female judge.. As it is more than thirty years 
since M. de Tocqueville went to America, perhaps in his time the 
rapid march of democracy was not as much felt in this department 
of social life as it is now. They are still fighting there for the 
political franchise, the denial of which is a badge of inferiority and 
a real grievance which they still share with their English sisters. 
It is hardly likely that it will continue; a nation of men who 
really consider the other half of the nation their equals will not 
long maintain an inequality when aware of its existence. M. de 
Tocqueville’s strong and emphatic praise of American women will 
be, I trust, some little reassurance to those who dread that any 
increase of liberty, knowledge, or power must make that dreaded 
being known as a blue stocking or a femme savante. 

Miss Martineau has also pointed out admirably in her “ Household 
Education” how absurd is the argument that knowledge unfits 
women for their work, and asks us if we find men attend less well to 
their counting-house or their shop for having their minds enriched 
and their faculties strengthened. She gives her testimony to the 
worst-managed households being those of the most ignorant women. 
It seems, indeed, so obvious that the improvement in the social con- 
dition of any persons must increase their self-respect, their inde- 
pendence, and that if more is expected of them they will produce 
more, that the only marvel is how the opposite idea should ever 
have arisen. 

Woman, as well as her stronger partner, is a human being first, 
and has the nature, rights, and duty of one; free scope, equal 
privileges, and the same standard is all that they require. 

It is not expected that this will turn the world upside down, or 
that we shall often see a husband put in the position of Hooker, the 
divine, who, when receiving a visit in 1585, from two old college 
friends, had to excuse himself in the midst of the discourse as he was 
obliged to go and rock the baby’s cradle, while a series of similar 
household disturbances brought the visit to a speedy conclusion. 
That some women neglect, like Mrs. Hooker, their peculiar sphere, 
has happened before any talk of emancipation took place, and may, 
no doubt, happen again; but more education generally makes a more 
iutelligent workman, so we shall not expect to find many Mrs. 
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Hookers who, for the sake of my argument, it is right to say, was a 
very ignorant and uneducated helpmate. 

For this improvement in female education we have much to do. 
The same means of University training should be open to them, and 
many of the endowments at any readjustment of their funds should 
be shared by girls. As a practical instance of the disadvantage they 
now labour under I will mention Miss Pechey, one of the ladies who 
have been studying at the University of Edinburgh. They were 
admitted to the University last November with the distinct statement 
that they should be subject to all the regulations as to matriculation, 
attendance on classes, examinations, or otherwise. The lectures for 
ladies were, however, to be given at a separate hour. Miss Pechey 
fulfilled all the regulations, passed the same examination, and came 
out third in a class of 236 in chemistry. There were four Hope 
scholarships for this class, to be held by the first four students. 
Miss Pechey most naturally expected to get hers; but, wonderful 
to relate, it was refused to her because the instruction, by order 
of the University, had been given at a separate hour. An appeal 
to the Senatus only confirmed this refusal, though it decided that 
the women were entitled to the usual certificates. Is this fair play? 
And, again, is it a thing to be proud of that Miss Garrett, an English 
lady, should have been obliged to go to Paris, and get from a foreign 
University a degree for medicine refused to her here ? 

In the opinion of many, /abour is undesirable for women; in the 
opinion of many others, it is unnecessary. But, if both these opinions 
were true, and even if we made it our object that labour for money 
were never forced upon women (which is far from being the case at 
present), an improvement in their general position would still be 
needed, in order that they might be better fitted to labour in the fields 
of art, science, sociology, politics, literature, and society, according to 
the powers and tastes that all admit them to possess. 

If in this change woman lose some of those hitherto peculiarly 
feminine attributes, she will have gained others; what she loses in 
timidity and sensibility, she will gain in courage and endurance ; 
what she loses in intenseness but narrowness of sympathy, she will 
gain in breadth. If she lose her fervent religious realisations, she 
will embrace a calmer but not less noble faith. Her attributes may 
vary a little ; but they will still be feminine attributes, or they will 
not cling to her. What is beautiful in her nature must be true, and 
what is true need not fear the inroads of any new opinions or new 
heresies. If these new attributes are untrue, they may have their 
day, but will die out; and in the experiment we may hope to have 
elicited some truth as to what this complex feminine nature is really 
capable of. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I must refer once more to 
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the unsexing argument. Is idleness the one crowning beauty of 
woman, that work is an object so much to be dreaded for her? Or 
is it useful work only that is dreaded, or remunerative work, or pos- 
sibly work that must be performed outside her home? If this be so, 
how can we tolerate the 779,000 domestic servants that work in Great 
Britain, for are they not all women working for their living away 
from home? Is remunerative work the bugbear of our protectors ? 
I fear there is some jealousy of the competition of women on the part 
of men; for an eminent medical man lately advised ladies to take to 
pharmacy when they wished to be doctors, and had the requisite 
education for the profession. Now, in pharmacy or in hospital nursing 
there is nothing intrinsically different, as to the fatigue of the life or 
the delicacy of the work, from doctoring, except that the latter 
requires a higher education, and consequently commands better pay. 
If the education is obtained, I do not see why the pay should not 
follow; and why the woman capable of it should not earn her 
thousand a year when she can, instead of being content with a 
hundred in the pharmacy, or possibly forty as a nurse. I will agree 
with my opponents if they say it is not the work done nor the 
education given that unsexes a woman, but some kinds of labour, 
some kinds of misery and want of-education that unsex her. I 
believe that those who are afraid of this she-monster, the unsexed 
woman, are often thinking of such cases as that of the women working 
in coal-mines, crawling nearly on their knees, with scanty clothing 
and begrimed in dirt; or perhaps of the sad specimens of female 
humanity that haunt the police-courts and bad neighbourhoods of 
towns. If these specimens are in their minds, I will agree with them 
that a woman can indeed appear most unwomanly ; but we must differ 
again as to what was the cause of this degradation. It is not from 
work, not from mixing with men, nor with the world, that this change 
is effected, but from the same causes that deteriorate the men whom 
they mix with—ignorance, idleness, poverty, recklessness, vice, and 
the crimes that follow in their train. These are the causes that 
unsex women, and make a monster of the being who is capable of 
shedding such a halo of softness and feeling over the frigid world. 
But it is not the equality of women with men that is responsible 
for these degraded forms of womankind ; and it is precisely to sweep 
away these results of our present system that I wish to see women in 
a higher position in the world. 

Miss Parkes,' after saying that she would like to see many more 
means of livelihood open to women, expresses a hope that it will be 
but a temporary arrangement; and that the idea will never be esta- 
blished that women can shift for themselves, and thereby make men 
less mindful to provide for the women of their family. Mr. Theodore 


(1) Essays on Woman's Work, p. 216. 
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Parker’ says that the large class of unmarried women is peculiar to 
classic and Christian civilisation alone, and that in Christian countries 
this class is increasing rapidly, and to them the domestic function is 
very little, often nothing. He does not think that this state will last, 
as marriage is necessary to the soul and body of man; consequently 
he hopes this is a state of transition from the time when every woman 
was a slave and dependent on some man, to a state of independence, 
where there will be no subordination, but the two will be co-ordinated 
together. 

I cannot be so sanguine as to imagine that the balance of the sexes 
will be so equal, but the temporary stage is one of such great suf- 
fering, and must be of such long duration, that we are bound to do 
all in our power to alleviate it, not dimming our eyes to the facts as 
they at present exist. 

We have neither harems nor Mormon homes, on the one hand, for 
the surplus women who look to matrimony as an occupation ; nor, 
on the other hand, the convents of the Roman Catholic countries, 
which so admirably filled in their day that longing felt by women for 
work, a home, a noble life, and devotion to a cause. 

It is not work, then, in itself which unfits people for their proper 
function in life, but a work that is not adapted to their capacity. 
Perhaps it will be said that this is all very well for the poor, but 
that ladies in the upper and middle classes of life are the ideals of 
what women should be, and that you will have no iconoclasts break- 
ing this beautiful image which we have hitherto worshipped. The 
lady, par excellence, is then to be kept from work and the world, 
to preserve all those maidenly and matronly charms which are 
so much prized by men; in plain English, the rich woman is to 
have no profession but marriage offered to her, that those who do 
marry may be of the stamp hitherto approved by men. Granted 
that this is their first profession, what is to become of their energies 
before this happy crisis, a period often of some duration, owing to 
the difficulties in the way of early marriage? What is to become of 
the childless, of the widows, of the spinsters? Are all these to sit 
at needlework, and dawdle out their day visiting, reading without 
purpose, and envying their happier companions? But I will not 
admit that even for the wife and mother a limited sphere of action 
is desirable, or that the Greek wife described by Mr. Grote in his 
book on “ Plato,” is to be our ideal. Mr. Grote says: —‘“ We must 
remember that the wives and daughters of citizens were seldom seen 
abroad ; that the wife was married very young ; that she had learnt 
nothing except spinning and weaving; that the fact of her having 
seen as little and heard as little as possible was considered as render- 
ing her more acceptable to her husband; that her sphere of duty 


(1) Miscellaneous Discourses by T, Parker. Sermon iv. p. 8). 
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and exertion was confined to the interior of the family. The beauty 
of the woman yielded satisfaction to the senses, but little beyond.” 
Can we wonder, if this was the kind of companion destined to 
engross the affections of men, that her destiny was a failure, and that 
among the Greeks marriage was looked upon as essentially common- 
place, and that, as Mr. Grote tell us, the wife was quite unable to 
call up “that pitch of enthusiasm which overpowers all other 
emotions, absorbs the whole man, and aims either at the joint 
performance of great exploits or the joint prosecution of intellectual 
improvement by continued colloquy?” ! Where the mental inequality 
exists unfelt and uncomplained of, it is generally because the 
great aims and intellectual improvement have disappeared under 
the deadening influences of perpetual contact with a common-place 
mind. 

It is strange that there should not be a greater difference between 
the lives of women existing at such different periods and in such 
different surrounding circumstances; for in the life of the married 
lady held up to us often as the ideal type there is much similarity to 
the Greek picture we have just considered. She has much spare 
time. If she live in luxury and wealth, servants, nurses, schools, 
governesses, in fact, all that money can give, take all the small 
cares and duties of household life off her hands. Let us recall the 
old hymn which tells us who finds work for idle hands to do. Her 
mind is empty, her hands are not required to work; there are no 
great interests for her; and she is doomed to the life of inactivity, 
mental and physical, which is thought fitting by the public 
opinion of her class. Could not this ample leisure be employed in 
some political, scientific, or social work, according to her aptitudes ? 

Any attempt made or felt by women to be desirable in the direction 
of new work is too often crushed in the bud by that fatal advice 
inculcated so strongly in the education of most girls; that the highest 
merit of woman is not to be spoken of for good or for evil. A 
glorious contradiction was given to this theory of womanly excellence 
in the past, when the first female martyr died for her faith in the 
sight of thousands of spectators. And to come to modern times, is 
the life of the Queen one that is devoid of the great interests of 
political work, official work, and social work? Has this constant 
public career, these public ceremonies in which she was the central 
figure, this cultivation of mind which she brings to bear on the 
duties she has to perform, made her one whit less a real woman, a 
loving mother, a sorrowing widow, and a ready sympathizer with all 
forms of sorrow and suffering that come to her notice? She has been 
held up as a model for English women; and that this has been done 
shows that the beauty of her domestic life has not been impaired by 


(1) Vol. ii. p, 207 of Grote’s “ Plato.” 
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the public life she has led, and by the great national interests that 
she has made her own, nor by the shouts and acclamations of mul- 
titudes who always rush to welcome her wherever she appears. 

I trust now that the time is passed when idleness is a thing 
desired, and that work will evermore be looked upon as a good thing 
in itself. If needful and good for the mass, surely each one is the 
better for contributing to that general good. Remember a saying of 
an ancient philosopher :—‘ What is good for the swarm, is good for 
the bee.” . 

Taking now for granted that the deterioration of women will not 
be the effect of this change, let us see how materially they can 
benefit. In the case of the married woman, the right to her own 
property and earnings will be a great boon in unhappy unions. 
Where the marriage is happy there will be no need for interference 
on the part of the law; and, except as regards property, guardianship 
of children, and divorce, on the same conditions for both, the law 
cannot enforce equality in marriage; the rest must be left to the 
private arrangement of each couple, and enters into another sphere. 
In the case of those desirous of being married, but waiting many 
years from absence of sutficient means, surely the woman would be 
happier, better off, if she were able to employ that time in amassing 
money to hasten the end in view, than pining in idleness through 
the best years of her life. 

The original cause and the cause of the long duration of the present 
subordinate position of women has been sometimes, and perhaps truly, 
considered from the Darwinian point of view to be owing to the 
struggle for existence in which the weaker beings must always be 
subdued, and, in some cases, even trampled out; and it is asserted 
that our position is only an effect of that law. Let us grant it is so, 
for the sake of argument. In former times force was the only power 
in the world. As civilisation has gone on, the heroic and military 
virtues have given place to the more amiable ones, and each age has 
had its type of virtue. The present type is one to which woman can 
aspire as well as man. In the age of military heroism a woman 
could seldom distinguish herself equally, though Joan of Arc was an 
exception to the rule; the field was generally given up to the physi- 
cally strongest. With the growth of the more refined virtues she 
took a higher place, and struggled into intellectual existence. That 
she has been fit for this existence cannot be denied by those who 
make possession a test of fitness, nor by others who look to the fruits 
of this moral development of woman in such instances as Mrs. Fry, 
Madame Guyon, Hannah More, Madame Roland, Madame de Stael, 
Mrs. Somerville, Miss Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, and an innumerable 
host, who have done work in various spheres. 

Now that Government, the arts and sciences, have all thrown a 
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gentler glow over the aspect of modern life, the sphere of action is 
still further enlarged, and by her power to gain admission to that 
which is still withheld from her, she will prove her right to political 
existence even to the mind of a thoroughgoing Darwinian. That 
this emancipation may be accomplished, it is certainly necessary 
there should be some struggle, in the sense of agitation and of efforts 
made to remove existing grievances; hence have arisen societies, 
discussions, bills, debates, and petitions. The more women help in 
this agitation the sooner will they all start fair in the race; and 
till women have votes, those things which concern them alone are 
sure to be made to give way to those that are pressed for by the 
constituents who have power at elections. If we believe in repre- 
sentative institutions we must be convinced of the material advantage 
to women in the acquisition of a vote. Political power is a protection, 
and it is in that sense, and not as a right, that we demand it for 
women. Much has been done in the last few years in the education 
of the public on this subject through the means of literature, the 
press, and speeches. 

We often hear a feeling expressed that a polling-booth would be 
no fitting place for a lady. But I confess that my experience 
teaches me that a polling-booth, in the early morning, is a far quieter 
place than the hustings on nomination day, or the public market- 
place on polling day ; yet these two places have been sanctioned by 
public opinion as quite suitable for the wives and friends of candi- 
dates at elections. Even if it be a little unpleasant, a trifle noisy, 
and if an occasional flour-bag or egg finds its way to the sacred pre- 
cincts, the lady is supposed to be able to bear it with equanimity for 
her husband’s sake. I ask her to go through much less inconvenience 
for her own sake and that of her country. 


Mr. Mill first proposed to give the political franchise to women in 
1867, when seventy-five members voted for it in a house of two hun- 
dred and seventy-three. Amongst the seventy-five were found two 
most distinguished members of the present Government, Mr. John 
Bright and Mr. Stansfeld. Mr. Jacob Bright brought in his Bill for 
removing the electoral disabilities of women this year, and the second 
reading was carried by a majority of thirty. On the motion for 
going into committee it was, however, thrown out. 

The ignorance of women of any movement in the world of politics 
is often mistaken for apathy; but once show them that any practical 
grievance would be attended to at once, if they were the holders of 
political power, and had authority to question their members and 
make their vote depend on his answer, and they would become as 
keen politicians as the men they live with. No sooner was the 
municipal vote granted to women than, in the small town of Leicester, 
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between two and three thousand put themselves on the municipal 
register. Does this look like indifference? 

An immense step has just been taken by women in connection 
with the election of School Boards. The keen interest taken by 
them in this matter of education, led not only to their voting, com- 
bining, and canvassing, but also to their becoming candidates. Miss 
Davies and Miss Garrett, M.D., owed their wonderful success in a 
great degree to the desire felt by women to entrust their interests 
to one of their own sex; but as women alone could not have made 
up the 47,000 votes given in Marylebone for Miss Garrett, we have 
a sign that men have no objection to be represented by a woman. 

The elections were carried on so much on the plan of the parlia- 
mentary elections, that it has served as a test of the capacity in 
women for the function of voter or candidate, and must have disposed 
of the objections urged on the score of incapacity and unfitness. It 
is to be hoped that women all over the country will come forward 
as candidates for School Boards; and by the way in which they 
carry on their contests, will show that in assuming this public 
attitude they do not adopt the well-known male electoral vices, but 
bring the feminine virtues they are credited with to their aid. If 
this be so, and we have less lying and humbug, less treating, less 
intimidation, less unscrupulousness, and less rowdyism, with our 
female candidates, we shall all rejoice in the day when women began 
to share the wider interests and larger life of men. 

Great steps are also being taken in the higher education of 
women ; a college, giving the same education as that of Cambridge, 
has been opened at Hitchin, and various courses of lectures in 
London and Edinburgh by University professors. This, however, is 
too large a subject to enter on here. Many, moreover, are willing 
to go with us in the education question, but say that, when education 
is what they call finished, women should not seek to go further 
through the golden gate of knowledge. But to expect a woman to 
cultivate all her faculties and her mental powers, and then to acqui- 
esce in a life of inactivity, “a life of nothings, nothing worth,” would 
be unreasonable. If she asks that the same opportunities be open 
to her as to men, her demand is only just and rational ; nor is it a 
loss to herself only, but the community also sustains a loss of force, 
labour, and energy by barring the door to every external occupation 
to one half of the human race. Have these timid people so little 
faith in nature, so little faith in their power to win a woman, or in 
her instinct to be a true wife and mother, that they must hedge this 
rebellious creature round so that she may have no outlet except into 
matrimony? When she enters into it, cannot you trust her to find 
out how far it engrosses her whole being? Precisely in proportion 
to their enlightenment will women on the whole see more clearly 
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what their true work is, and that that work need not always be 
identical with that of men, nor yet so opposed that the men must 
work, and the women must weep. 

With progress, men break into varieties in their employments. 
Why should not women follow the same law of social economy ? 
When all is open to them, it does not follow that they will become 
soldiers and sailors, iron-workers and blacksmiths. The law of 
natural selection will operate here as throughout creation, and what 
they are fitted for they will perform; if they do not perform it, they 
will soon be replaced by the fitter instrument for that particular 
work: but in the new order of things we have never yet had fair 
trial. It still remains to be seen if they cannot fulfil the offices 
of doctors, of preachers, of educators, of clerks, of poor-law adminis- 
trators, of printers, of reporters, of shop-keepers, of book-keepers, 
as well as these offices have been filled already. The relief of the 
poor has been considered as a fit sphere for woman for some 
time, and the reason that, amidst all the good they have done, 
there has been so much mischief in charity, is the absence of 
the sense of responsibility in their dealings, and their ignorance 
of political economy. These two defects would, I hope, be remedied 
in a state of society such as we wish for. It will be noticed that in 
the spheres of work I have indicated for women, I have not men- 
tioned any that can be objected to on the physiological ground that 
long-continued muscular exertion is injurious to them. 

Having now passed in review, certainly in the most cursory 
manner, the various obstacles to those changes, both in public 
opinion and in the law, which we, who are supporters of the claims 
of women, are anxious to effect, I will briefly sum up the measures 
which we conceive to be required in order to secure that equal 
justice, which is all that we demand. 

Ist. We desire that there should be a great improvement in the 
education of girls, and a restoration to them of those endowments 
originally intended for both sexes, but which in some instances have 
been appropriated exclusively to boys. 

2ndly, and as a natural sequence to the first requirement. That 
equal facilities should be granted to women for the attainment of the 
highest education and of University degrees, in order that their 
special faculties may not be consigned to compulsory idleness, but 
may be turned to the benefit of society. 

8rdly. That all professions should be open to them, and especially 
that no new Act, medical or otherwise, should actually exclude them 
as they are excluded now. 

4thly. That married women should no longer be debarred from 
the separate ownership of property, on the same terms as married 
men. 
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5thly. That a widow should be recognised by law as the only 
natural guardian of her children. 

6thly. That the franchise should be extended to women as a 
means of power and protection in all matters affected by legislative 
action. 

7thly. That political and social interest and work should be open 
equally to them, so that if there be talent or aptitude in any of them 
the State may not be the loser, alike by the exclusion of those 
qualities which they share with men, and of those which are charac- 
teristic of themselves. 

8thly. That public opinion should sanction every occupation for 
women which in itself is good and suited to their strength. 

9thly. That there should be no Jegal subordination in marriage. 

10thly. That the same wages should be given for the same work. 

But I hear some of you ask—* All this being granted, cui bono ? 
I answer you simply—We hope and wish to try if an infusion of 
justice, of new vigour and new life, of warmer sympathies and larger 
hopes into women’s lives, will not alleviate some of the suffering of 
this struggling life. If it alleviate but few, it is well; if it have 
the effect I anticipate, it will do more. At all events let us hope. 


“Die Welt wird alt und wieder jung, 
Doch der Mensch hofft immer Verbesserung!” 


and the day will be sad when we become sceptical of individual and 
social progress. 

In conclusion allow me to refer to the chapter on the family in a 
beautiful book on “ The Duties of Man,” by the great Italian patriot, 
M. Mazzini; where, after dwelling on the beauty of family life, he 
says :— 


‘‘ Like every other element of human life, it is of course susceptible of 
progress. 

‘‘Seck in woman not merely a comfort, but a force, an inspiration, the 
redoubling of your intellectual and moral faculties. Cancel from your minds 
every idea of superiority over woman—you have none whatsoever. Long 
prejudice, an inferior education, and a perennial legal inequality and injustice 
haye created that apparent intellectual inferiority which has been converted into 
an argument of continued oppression. 

** Man and woman are varieties springing from the common basis—Humanity. 
There is no inequality between them, but—even as is also the case among 
men—diversity of tendency and of special vocation. 

‘“‘Are two notes of the same musical chord unequal or of different nature ? 
Man and woman are the two notes without which the human chord is impossible. 

** Consider woman, therefore, as the partner and companion, not merely of 
your joys and sorrows, but of your thoughts, your aspirations, your studies, and 
your endeavours after social amelioration, Consider her your equal in your 
civil and political life. 

‘*Be ye the two human wings that lift the soul towards the Ideal we are 
destined to attain.” 


K. AMBERLEY. 
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Cuarprer XXVI. 


“Tr is not for me to betray confidence,” said Mr. Lacer, colouring. 

“ Betray confidence! Surely not. But I have told you that my 
cousin expressly declared that he cared not a jot who knew of his 
goings and comings. You have betrayed nothing. It was from another 
source that I heard of Sam Cudberry’s visits to the training-ground.” 

Mr. Lacer turned his head quickly, and looked at me very curiously. 
“ Was it from your father you heard it?” heasked. But, although he 
had looked round quickly, he did not speak quickly. On the contrary, 
he uttered his question after a pause, and with apparent deliberation. 

The words sent a pain to my heart. For they seemed to confirm 
one of my worst fears; namely, that my father was mixed up with 
whatever mysteries were going on at the training-ground of which 
Dodd had spoken. I had been able to solace myself, so long as this 
fear remained in my own breast, with counter-hopes that I was wrong, 
that my father had not added ¢his net to the tangle of troubles he had 
coiled around him. But directly 1 heard Mr. Lacer’s words the hopes 
vanished altogether, and I wondered how I could ever have enter- 
tained them. 

“Father knows all about it, then?” said I sadly. 

Mr. Lacer shrugged his shoulders, and gave a melancholy smile, 
as who should say, “‘ Can you doubt it ?” 

Could it be my father, I wondered, who had been seen to accompany 
Sam, and to linger about the village? Butno! My father’s person 
was too well known throughout the neighbourhood. All at once a 
light flashed into my mind. I stopped—we were walking in the 
garden—and said, with a sudden vehement impulse, “It is you! 
You go with Sam Cudberry to this place! Why do youdoso? It 
is not right. It can come to no good.” 

He was quite amazed by my breathless vehemence, and was silent 
for a few moments. Then he asked me how I knew this, and said 
that he did not mean to deny it. I told him that I had guessed the 
truth at that moment; and that I wondered at my own dulness in 
not having done so long before. 

He seemed a good deal troubled; and I was so also, now that the 
flush of excitement had begun to die away. What right had I to 
take Mr. Lacer to task for his conduct? I stammered out that I 
was full of anxiety and sorrow on my father’s account, and that my 
heart was wrung by thinking of how much misery seemed to be in 
store for mother, and was beginning an excuse, when he stopped me. 
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“Yes, | know. ‘Your father and mother! I know it all, Anne. 
Do not fear that I shall attribute your emotion to any interest in me. 
I know you too well for that.” 

He had partly read my thought, and I felt a little confused. But 
I made an effort to conquer the shy feeling, and told him that it 
would be ungrateful in me not to feel any interest in him after the 
friendship he had shown for my parents—and for me. Feeling that 
he was about to interrupt me again, I added hurriedly, that naturally 
and of course my chief care was for my father and mother; and that 
I was greatly distressed to find my vague suspicions confirmed. ‘“ 1 
am, of course, very ignorant of all these things,” said I. ‘“ Less igno- 
rant though than I would fain be, Heaven knows! But, of course, I 
cannot help seeing that it is some speculation connected with the 
secret training of a race-horse which is luring my father on, and 
which prevents him from taking any energetic step to free himself 
from his embarrassments—from his debts,” I added, changing the 
phrase ; ‘“ for it is worse than useless to disguise the bitter truth, by 
wrapping it up in vague words. And see now what a misfortune this 
new infatuation is! If it had not been for that, I do believe my 
father might have been persuaded, some months ago, to give up 
Water-Eardley, and break free. Do you not believe that, too?” 

«“ Y-yes; I—don’t know.” 

“ T believe it—am sure of it. And Oh, it all grows so clear! 
father is constantly harping on September, clinging to September. 
In September that incomprehensible piece of luck is to happen that 
is to change everything like a fairy’s wand! Why, Horsingham 
races are in September !” 

Mr. Lacer turned away his head and made no answer. 

“ Oh,” said I, clasping my hands and pressing my fingers hard 
into the flesh, “ what is it he has entered into? Can nothing be 
done to prevent his losing everything, his good name, I mean; forl 
don’t cheat myself with hopes of saving anything else! I implore 
you to tell me the truth!” 

« Anne, Anne, don’t be so distressed!” he cried. The tears were 
running down my cheeks, and I was trembling from head to foot. 
“ I can’t bear to see you take it to heart like this. If I had known 
— if I had thought beforehand———. For mercy’s sake, don’t cry and 
shake so. Your mother !—your mother may come to the window of 
her room at any moment. We are within sight from the house.” 

This suggestion enabled me to command myself, better than any- 
thing else could have done. I turned my face from the house, and 
tried to compose myself, and wiped my eyes with a hand that trem- 
bled still. 


Gervase Lacer stood looking at me with a face full of pain and 
perplexity. 
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“ You are so—so—innocent and unworldly,” he murmured, still 
gazing at me with a kind of compassionate surprise. ‘ These things 
happen so often—every day—and But you and Mrs. Furness 
take it all so terribly to heart.” 


“Ts that wonderful? Do you expect us to be unmoved ins ruin— 
and, what is worse, disgrace ?” 

“ Ay, there it is! Disgrace ! But you do not seriously think that 
there is anything really wicked in training a horse to run a race, 
do you?” 

“ What is the use of speaking in that way ? You well know what 
all this racing, and betting, and gambling has brought my father to! 
Is it no disgrace to be in debt, to incur fresh debts with no reasonable 
hope of paying them, to risk self-respect, peace of mind, the happi- 
ness of those that are dear to you, to plunge into crooked ways, and 
stealthy schemes, and false pretences ?” 

His face flushed a deep red, and he frowned more angrily than I 
had ever seen him frown. I understood why. He had, by his own 
confession, entered to some extent into the stealthy schemes I 
spoke of. I did not doubt that he felt some self-reproach, which did 
not, however, make the reproaches of others more endurable. 

“ Look here, Miss Furness,” he said, “ I tell you plainly that you 
must keep a better guard over yourself, unless you want to do great 
mischief— irrevocable mischief—to your father.” 

« What do you mean ?” 

“ T mean that as the knowledge of the ”” he hesitated so long 
for a word that I was about to speak, when he brought out the word 
“ scheme,” which I had used, and brought it out with some bitter- 
ness,—‘ the knowledge of your father’s scheme has partly reached 
you, you will do well to be dumb about it to others. Do not breathe 
a syllable in reference to it to any one. Try to forget it. That would 
be best of all. For any chance of success, secrecy is essential. I sup- 
pose your righteous indignation will not go so far as to make you cry 
the matter aloud on the highway ei 

“ Why,” said I, much pained, although I entirely believed that 
irritated temper alone made him speak thus, “ I thought you fully 
shared my feeling on this subject ; and yet you seem to be sneering 
at it now!” 

His face softened, and the frown gradually cleared away from his 
brow ; but he made two or three turns up and down the path before 
he spoke again. We had both mechanically resumed our walk from 
the garden to the shrubbery and back again, passing each time 
through a little wicket-gate that stood open. 

“Tdo share your feeling to a great degree,” he said. “I sym- 
pathise with you entirely. I would do any thing to spare Mrs. 
Furness pain. But—but—it is alittle hard to be blamed for doing 
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what I havedone in friendship. To be blamed by you. It is not every 
one’s blame I should care for. You know that; you must know it.” 

“ Forgive me, if I have done you injustice. But, since we are 
speaking thus plainly, let me ask you ey you have mixed yourself 
up with this miserable affair? Why, instead of dissuading father 
from it, you seem to have joined him in it? And, above all, why, in 
a matter to which you tell me secrecy is essential, you have admitted 
Sam Cudberry to your confidence ?” 

After a little pause, Mr. Lacer answered, that if I would walk on- 
ward with him a little towards the river-side meadows, he would 
reply to all my questions. “ That is, if you will have patience to 
hear me out. I have great faith in your sense and courage, and I 
believe, after all, it will be best to trust you.” 

I agreed to his request, and we walked on beyond the shrubbery, 
and then he began to speak. At first he spoke hesitatingly, 
and with difficulty ; but he warmed as he proceeded. He told me 
that father had set his heart on buying a race-horse from some 
famous stable. Flower had incited him to the purchase. Father’s 
means not being sufficient for the purpose, even although he raised 
money, reckless of consequences, in every possible way—he had 
(again by Flower’s advice) put the advertisement I had seen in the 
sporting paper. Some man had been found to join him; a Londoner, 
Mr. Lacer said he was. At this point, and not before, he (Gervase 
Lacer) had been told under a promise of solemn secrecy, and offered 
a share in the benefits of the speculation. This of course, he said, 
answering my face, not my voice, for I said nothing, he had not 
accepted. I observed that he well knew what amount of benefit 
might be anticipated from such a scheme. And he answered frankly, 
yes; truly. It was nota very safe one. Not but that there was a 
chance, there was always a chance, of realising a large sum. Of 
course, if there were no chance there would be an end of betting. 
Nothing was sure. Well, what was he to have done? To betray 
my father’s trust, and make his wife and daughter wretched by 
telling them of things they were entirely powerless to prevent ? 
He laid great stress on that. To break with my father and leave 
him to his fate without a friend to speak to or confide in? He 
could not do it. He made no merit of this, he said. He was bound 
to the inmates of Water-Eardley by ties too strong for him to sever 
voluntarily. I might judge by my own feelings whether it were a 
pleasant task to carry such a secret about with him. This burden 
he had wished to spare me. He still wished to spare my mother 
from fruitless anxiety. As for my ¢sousin’s being taken into con- 
fidence, they had had no choice. Sam Cudberry had spied and spied, 
scenting some mystery, and had kept a watch over his (Gervase 
Lacer’s) movements, and had at last traced him to the training- 
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ground, whither he had gone at my father’s request, and on my 
father’s errand. ‘And I wish,” added Mr. Lacer, with hearty vehe- 
mence, “ that the heir of Woolling had been up to his neck, if not a 
little deeper, in one of the Woolling horse-ponds, before he had thrust 
himself upon me!” There was no mistaking the genuine nature of 
Mr. Lacer’s disgust and irritation with Sam as he said the words. 
“ Or I wish,” he added a little more gently, “ that he had been any 
one else’s cousin. Z/at would have sufficed to make our acquaint- 
ance of the briefest! ” 

«‘ And on the success of this horse my father has staked 

“ Everything. You are so pale! Take my arm fora moment. I 
almost was afraid to tell you, and yet you wished it.” 

“T did wish it. It was best to tell me. Indeed it was. And 
when—when will this—when will our fate be decided? At the 
next Horsingham races ?” 

“Tea” 

“ They are near at hand. And my father has risked everything ?” 

“Everything that he could risk. Your mother’s settlement is, of 
course, untouched.”’ 

“ Nothing could dissuade him from this, even now at the eleventh 
hour? Is there no hope, no chance ?” 

“ Impossible! What could he do? How do you suppose he is to 
get rid of the responsibilities he has incurred? No, no, the horse 
must run! Why he has been backing him heavily ”—he checked 
himself. He had been speaking with impatience, almost with 
anger. Then he resumed in an encouraging tone, “ But you know 
it may turn out well! It may prove the road to fortune. I confess 
that although I see risk—of course there is risk, there must be !— 
yet I am very far from despairing. Great strokes of luck have hap- 
pened, and may happen again!” 


99 





I shook my head. This tone depressed me almost more than any 
other, although I knew it was kindly meant. What if the best that 
they could expect should befal, and a great stroke of luck, as Mr. 
Lacer phrased it, were to make my father a winner? The result 
would be to lead him on to further ventures, and to confirm him for 
ever as a frequenter of the turf. How terrible that prospect was 
to me, and how unshakeable was my conviction that it must prove a 
mere road to ruin growing ever smoother and steeper, | have no 
words to say. 

“Shall I tell you what I think in my heart?” said I to Mr. 
Lacer, when he had finished the speech intended to cheer me. “TI 
think that, if we have a living faith in the wisdom of doing right, 
come what may, and if we believe what conscience tells us, my 
mother and I ought to pray, not for the success, but the failure, of 
this speculation, It would be better to be ruined outright whilst 
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there is something left to meet the just claims of creditors, and for 
father to be driven back from the course he has entered on, at any 
cost of present distress, than to go on, on, on, losing health, and 
hope, and honour, and finish in deeper ruin at last.” 

Mr. Lacer was quite startled, and almost shocked, at the sug- 
gestion. 

“Pray for failure!” he cried. ‘Good heavens! you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

He went on to impress upon me the paramount necessity of caution 
and secrecy. He was sure, he said, quite sure that I would not 
willingly he the means of destroying all chance of a fortunate result 
on the race-day, by making any imprudent speeches. I did not 
know how much depended on it. I must be staunch and silent for 
all sakes, 

I told him that he need not fear me. I would be silent. But I 
could not help observing how strange it seemed to me that all this 
mystery should be necessary. If the whole county knew the state of 
the case, what difference would it make? Such knowledge would 
not lame the horse, nor slacken his speed on the race-day ! 

“ Pshaw! you talk like a baby. What difference would it make? 
Think of the betting! Think what odds we—your father, would be 
likely to get, if . But I beg your pardon for speaking hastily. 
You don’t understand these things. Of course you cannot. Only 
pray believe—take my word for it—that an imprudent syllable may 
ruin everything.” 

‘And how do you propose to secure Sam Cudberry’s secrecy ? 
What inducement do you think will avail with him?” 

“ A bribe,” replied Mr. Lacer deliberately. 

« A—bribe ?” 

“Did you think your second-ccusin inaccessible to one? I am 
very frank, you see. Perhaps too frank. Yes; Mr. Sam Cudberry 
has been offered a bribe—a tangible bribe in coin of the realm; and 
for that consideration (the mention of it did not shock him, as it 
does you, I assure you) he promised to hold his tongue.” 

“< What a web of falsehood, and meanness, and baseness !” 

“ Tt is bad enough,” he answered impulsively. 

I have said that Gervase Lacer’s emotions were easily excited. 
Now as he spoke the tears came into his eyes, and the colour rose in 
his face. ‘ It is bad enough, God knows. If I could clear myself 
from it all I would; upon my soul, I would! If I had known such 
good, pure-hearted creatures as you long ago——.+ Don’t think all 
evil of me, Anne.” 

He spoke very earnestly. I felt almost ashamed to hear his fer- 
vently expressed wish to extricate himself from this slough ; for was 
it not my father who had led him into it? I gave him my hand. He 
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took it in both his own, and, looking stedfastly at me, said once more, 
“ Don’t think a// evil of me, Anne. Beside your whiteness I show 
dark enough ; but I am not all selfish: I keep back words that I am 
longing to utter. I press them back into my heart. My heart is 
very full, Anne Furness, because I will not risk adding to your 
anxieties just now; because I wish you to be free to speak to me as a 
friend at all events. Come,” he added, after a short pause, abruptly 
relinquishing my hand and turning away, ‘“‘ Come, they will be look- 
ing for us. Let us go back to the house.” 


Cuarrer XXVII. 


A wEEk or two later the Arkwrights fell into great trouble. One of 
the tradesmen who served them—a butcher—became very importu- 
nate for his money, and, finally, they being unable to pay him at 
once, took out a summons against Mr. Arkwright. The poor clergy- 
man made shift—Heaven knows by what scraping and sacrifices—to 
pay the money. But the misfortune did not end there. Other cre- 
ditors, seeing the butcher’s success, ‘grew impatient and surly. Duns 
besieged the dark little house in Wood Street, and their shadows on 
the threshold made it darker than ever. Alice Kitchen was full of 
sympathy for the Arkwrights, and it was from her that I learned 
these facts. But she could not be so much at the clergyman’s house 
as formerly, for she had consented to marry Dodd. The wedding 
was to take place in the autumn, and Alice was busy preparing her 
clothes. Besides she was backwards and forwards between Horsing- 
ham and Brookfield a good deal in those days, seeing to the arrange- 
ment and furnishing of a couple of rooms for her father in the latter 
place; for as soon as his daughter’s marriage was settled, old Mr. 
Kitchen declared he would not remain in Horsingham, and he easily 
obtained the situation of foreman with Messrs. Hobson, of Brookfield 
This arrangement was very displeasing to his son. Old Kitchen was 
an excellent workman, and had had an almost life-long experience 
of the coach-making business, to which his son had succeeded. His 
absence would make a gap which would be difficult to fill up. 

“ Mat’s just like a bear wi’ a sore head,” said Alice tome. Where- 
by she intended to express that he was in a very sulky and ill-tem- 
pered condition, and ready to growl at every one. “ And it ain’t 
misfortunes as sours his temper,” she pursued. ‘ If money could 
sweeten folks’ dispositions, Mat ought to be like a lump of sugar- 
candy ; but I reckon that lucky folks is sometimes like a spoiled 
bairn—more they have, more they want. When there’s no real 
trouble, they just cry for the moon. Father wants to be near me 
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and Dodd. That’s nat’ral enough, Miss Anne; not to speak of the 
good wages and lighter work as he’ll have at Hobson’s. And if Mat 
has to pay a strange foreman more ’n he paid father, why he’s rich 
enough to afford it. Rich! There’s no end, it seems to me, to Mat’s 
riches. It turns out as he’s the owner of a lot o’ houses as Grand- 
father Green bought cheap a very little before he died. Scarce a day 
goes by but what we hear of some fresh property belonging to Mat. 
I don’t grudge it him, Miss Anne. No; really and truly I do not. 
After the first disappointment about grandfather’s will, I made up 
my mind as I wouldn’t fret, and grow jealous and angry about it. 
As it is, you know, we are no worse off than we was before—which 
we should be if we’d taken to grizzling over what can’t be mended. 
But I will say as it worrits me to hear Mat and Selina going on as if 
it was all their own merit as had got em the money. I know as Mat 
always had a pious turn; of course I don’t mean to say to the con- 
trary. But what’s Selina got to be so set-up about ? looking around 
in chapel as proud as if her money could buy her a private road to 
salvation all to herself, like the right-o’-way through Woolling Park, 
as Sir George went to law about.” 

It was in vain to try to stem the flow of Alice’s copious speech ; 
but when she paused a moment of her own accord, I tried to bring 
her back to the subject of the Arkwrights’ troubles. 

“Ah, dear me, yes, poor bodies!” exclaimed Alice, starting off 
again with exactly the same cheerful volubility. ‘ Poor Mrs. Ark- 
wright came to me last Wednesday, and, says she, ‘ You'll be sur- 
prised to see me out of my own home at this hour, Alice’—and for 
the matter o’ that, so I should ha’ been to see her out o’ doors at 
a’most any hour, unless it was at market—*‘ but,’ she says, ‘ we’re 
in great straits, and maybe you can help us; and I’m sure you will 
if you can,’ she says. And then she told me as their quarter’s rent 
was due that day fortnight, and couldn’t I persuade their landlord to 
give ’em a little grace ?’ ‘ Me persuade!’ I says, ‘ Why, my dear 
good soul, who is your landlord, as you think I can persuade him ?’ 
‘Don’t you know?’ says she, looking at me with that suspicious 
kind of a shine in her big black eyes—you know the look I mean, 
Miss Anne.’ ‘ No,’ says I, ‘I don’t know, unless it may be old 
Ashby, for half Wood Street did belong to him once upon a time?’ 
‘No,’ says Mrs. Arkwright, very quietly, ‘ our landlord isn’t old 
Ashby now. Our landlord is Mr. Matthew Kitchen.’ ‘ My brother 
Mat ?’ says I, ‘ Niver in this world, sure.’ But it’s true, Miss 
Anne. The Arkwrights’ house is one of them as grandfather Green 
bought, and it’s Mat’s property as certain as the day. But, eh, dear 
me, Miss Anne, J haven’t any power to persuade Mat. It’s no good 
my speaking.” 

“ You might try, Alice,” said I, “ for Mr. Arkwright’s sake.” 
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“ Well, I did try,” returned Alice, bringing out the statement a 
little unwillingly, I thought. ‘“ But Mat cut me as short as short 
could be. I tell you he’s been out of humour with me and father 
lately to that degree, as if I was to say the moon wasn’t made of 
green cheese, he’d be ready to declare he knew for certain as it was.” 

“ But you don’t think that your brother will really be very hard 
on the Arkwrights, Alice, do you ?” 

“ Oh n-no! I don’t exactly expect as Mat will be—very hard on ’em. 
I hope not, I’m sure,” she answered doubtfully. “ Of course you 
know property ’s property, and rent’s rent. A landlord has a right 
to get his due, same as everybody else. But I—I don’t suppose 
Mat “Il be—very hard on ’em. The way would be,” added Alice, 
after an unusually long pause for her, “ the best way and best chance 
would be for some one to say a good word for them to Selina. Mat 
don’t refuse her anything scarcely. It’s a curious thing, as I’ve 
often noticed, Miss Anne, the more a woman thinks of herself, the 
more a man ’Il think of her too. I think sometimes as men are with 
their wives some way like a many mothers are with their bairns: the 
fractionest gets the most cockered up.” 

I was truly concerned for the Arkwrights. Not the less so, that 
I had very little belief in the forbearance or charity of Matthew 
Kitchen. I had made up my mind to go and see Mrs. Arkwright. 
I had hesitated a little before doing so, because I was not sure 
whether her jealous sensitiveness might not make her averse to re- 
ceive any visit that could be construed into an intrusion on their 
private troubles. But I had finally resolved to go to her, when my 
intention was frustrated by the very unexpected appearance of Mrs. 
Arkwright herself at Water-Eardley. 

On entering my mother’s little sitting-room one day about noon, 
bringing from the garden some flowers which mother loved, to fill a 
vase with, I found Mrs, Arkwright, sitting grim and stiff by the 
window, and my mother opposite to her, looking greatly disturbed. 
Mrs. Arkwright was yellower than ever, and had grown very thin. 
There were dark rings round her large bright eyes, and her strong 
black brows were gathered into a fixed frown, which, however, ex- 
pressed painful anxiety, rather than anger. She was very, very 
shabby, and seemed to have lost the exquisite neatness which formerly 
had, in a measure, graced her poor apparel, The hot autumn sun- 
shine streamed in pitilessly upon her rusty shawl, and scanty gown, 
and discoloured straw bonnet. She was very dusty too, and looked 
fagged and jaded. But she sat bolt upright in her chair, with her 
hands clasped before her, in an attitude that singularly expressed 
the eager, energetic nature of the woman, and her pitiless, stern, 
disdain for the smallest self-indulgence. 

She had come, she said, after barely acknowledging my greeting 
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with the pre-occupied air of one who is impatient of having his at- 
tention diverted from some point of absorbing interest, to ask my 
mother a favour. 

“ T am sure,” said mother, casting a glance almost of dismay upon 
me, “ that my will is good to serve you, Mrs. Arkwright; but I 
very much fear that few people can have less power of doing so 
than I.” 

Seeing that mother, as it were, appealed to me to come to her 
assistance, and that Mrs. Arkwright had turned her eager eyes on 
my face, as though she were desirous of making me a party to the 
conference, I ventured to ask what favour it was she sought of my 
mother, knowing Mrs. Arkwright well enough to feel sure that she 
would prefer even abrupt directness, to any more politely circuitous 
forms of speech. 

“ T want Mrs. Furness to go and plead our cause with our land- 
lord’s wife,” she returned promptly. 

“ But I—I—don’t know her,” stammered forth my mother 
timidly. 

“« Yes, you do.” 

“ Mrs. Arkwright means Selina, mother, Matthew Kitchen’s 
wife.” 

“ Ah, you know who our landlord’s wife is!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Arkwright sharply, and as though she had detected some attempt 
at deception. 

I explained that I had only recently heard the fact, speaking as 
gently as I could. I was too genuinely sorry for Mrs. Arkwright, to 
think of taking offence at her manner. 

“ Mr. Arkwright only requires a little time,” she said, speaking 
still in the same sharp, dry manner, although, every now and then, 
the tears welled up into her eyes, and her mouth twitched. ‘“ We 
have had a good many difficulties to contend with lately. The chil- 
dren fell ill. It is true the doctor cost us nothing—your father is a 
good man, Mrs. Furness; but illness is always costly in one way or 
another. Then, some little time ago, Mr. Arkwright raised a small 
sum of money to pay off the last that remained of some old college 
debts. He got so tired and wearied with squeezing the money out, 
drop by drop—it was such a never-ending work—that he thought 
it would be best to borrow the sum here, and owe it all in one lump; 
and the man that lent it was a Horsingham person, and Mr. Ark- 
wright thought he would be more patient, seeing that we were living 
in the place, and he was safe to be paid, principal and interest, in the 
end. Perhaps it was a mistake; but if you ever have had to carry a 
weight for a long time, you will know that it eases you to shift it 
from one hand to another, though the burden remains just as heavy 
as before.” 
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“Yes; I can understand that,” said my mother, with a little sigh. 

“Tn short, all this threw us behind-hand, and we are not ready 
with the rent, and we want Mr. Kitchen to give us time. It’s only 
a question of two or three months,” said Mrs. Arkwright abruptly. 
She had been softening somewhat, when, on my mother’s little word 
and sigh of sympathy, she suddenly resumed her dry, hard manner. 
It was ungracious certainly. But it awoke in me unspeakable pity. 
As I looked at her, the thought came into my head how, if this 
woman had been a pilgrim in old times, she would have struggled 
and staggered on, with bleeding feet and close-shut lips, over sharp 
pebbles and barbed thorns, and never have relieved her bursting 
heart by a word or a moan of complaint! There was stern stuff in 
this prosaic-looking English curate’s wife, and a spark of sombre fire 
that had been haply transmitted to her from some fierce Norseman 
through a long line of yeoman ancestors. 

Mother rather shrank back into herself on seeing Mrs. Arkwright’s 
unflinching eyes fixed on her. She did not know Mrs. Arkwright 
so well as I did, and it was natural that she should feel herself to be 
in some sort rebuffed by the latter’s sternness. 

“1 should think there is no doubt that Matthew Kitchen will not 
distress your husband, Mrs. Arkwright,” said mother timidly. 

“No doubt? Why do you suppose I am disquieting myself, 
then? It is not my fancy, I assure you. I am not a fanciful 
woman.” 

Mrs. Arkwright had her fancies, too. But conceiving, like many 
other people, that fancy was necessarily an airy, idle, leisurely sort 
of faculty, she disdainfully disclaimed it. Ah! Mrs. Arkwright, 
was there no fancy in your jealous preservation of that poor necklace, 
treasured side by side with the old faded love-letters ? 

“ But—what can I do?” said my mother. 

Mrs. Arkwright repressed an impatient shrug, and pulled her 
shawl over her shoulders to conceal the movement. She put a strong 
constraint upon herself to explain distinctly that Alice had told her 
to apply to Mrs. Matthew Kitchen; that she (Mrs. Arkwright) had 
reason to believe that her landlord’s wife looked on her with per- 
sonal disfavour ; that she had heard Mrs. Matthew boast with much 
complacency of having been “called upon”’ by the ladies of Water- 
Eardley manor; and that it seemed to herself and to Alice highly 
probable that mother’s intercession might avail to influence Selina 
to influence her husband. 

“T don’t ask’ you to go on purpose to the woman’s house, Mrs. 
Furness,” she said, in conclusion, “ but when you see her—she will 
come here, I suppose, won’t she, to return your visit ?” 

Mother winced a little, and said perhaps; she didn’t know; she 
supposed so. 
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“ Well—if she comes, will you say a word for us?” said Mrs. 
Arkwright, rising. 

Mother promised to do so, but in a hesitating manner which I was 
sorry for, as I feared the curate’s wife would misinterpret it. I well 
knew it to arise from mingled feelings, none of which were other 
than kindly and sympathising towards the Arkwrights. 

It was impossible to persuade Mrs. Arkwright to eat or drink. 
She set off again to Horsingham along the dusty road and under the 
blazing sun, with a grim sort of resolution in her face, but with a 
step which all her courage could not make buoyant; and care was 
expressed in every line anil movement of her weary figure. 

“Poor Mrs. Arkwright!” I said, looking after her as she dis- 
appeared down the garden path. 

“Yes; I am very sorry for her, dear. But, Anne, is she not a 
little hard and grim ? ” said mother. 

“She cases herself in that artificial shell—perhaps just because 
she is not really hard, mother.” 

“ But, my child, she need not case herself in any shell with me. 
I am not so fierce or unfeeling, surely ! ” 

“No, mother, dear! But when people’s feelings have been harshly 
and roughly handled in their passage through the world, it may be 
they become so sore and sensitive that even the soft touch of pity 
hurts them.” 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 


THERE were several motives at work to make Mat Kitchen hard on 
Mr. Arkwright. The latter was a gentleman. He was in his power 
very completely ; for Mr. Arkwright not only owed three-quarter’s 
rent, but he also owed the balance of the sum lent at interest by old 
Green. Matthew was now, as his grandfather’s heir, Mr. Ark- 
wright’s creditor. Then, whereas Mrs. Arkwright had been very 
easy of access to Alice’s friendly offices, and rough, cheery, good- 
nature, she had shown herself stiff and stubborn as a rock towards 
Selina, whose new bonnet alone (as she herself indignantly observed) 
was worth every article of Mrs, Arkwright’s clothing put together, 
and appraised at a liberal valuation. 

Selina had great influence over her husband. There was no doubt 
in the world about it. Many people were surprised at this, as think- 
ing Mat Kitchen an unlikely subject to be much swayed by affection. 
I was surprised at it, too, in those days. But on looking back, I 
believe I understand it all, well enough. It was not solely by his 
affection that Mat was led to indulge his wife’s wishes, and share her 
prejudices on so many points. He was fond of her in his way. He 
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would have been “ fond’’— if I may use the word in such a connec- 
tion—of a china dinner-service, or a gilt mirror-frame, or a dog, or 
a horse, that belonged to him. His sense of ownership imparted a 
great degree of exaggeration to his estimate of all that was his. 
And then Selina was the echo of his own low nature. Had she tried 
to turn him from cant to sincerity, from avarice to liberality, from 
self-assertion to humility, from the sullen, gloomy code he called 
religion, to charity, and sweetness, and compassion, her influence 
would have had an unpromising task of it. 

Selina came to Water-Eardley in due course. But mother’s little 
attempt to speak for the Arkwrights met with small encouragement. 
I had feared that it would be so; and I carefully abstained from 
putting in a word on their behalf, knowing myself to be no favourite 
with Selina, and thinking that my advocacy would be likely rather to 
injure than advance the cause. 

Selina never interfered with Mr. Kitchen’s business, she said. Mr. 
Kitchen was a just man, and his character was well known to stand 
high in Horsingham; higher it might be than some that thought 
themselves above him. Mr. Kitchen was obviously a_ special 
favourite of Providence. He prospered in almost all his doings. 
But he had his trials, sent, Selina opined, for the express purpose 
of causing his virtue and godliness to shine out before all men. For 
Mr. Kitchen never made complaints of nobody (the redundant nega- 
tive was Selina’s own), nor yet went about whining and whimpering 
that he was badly used. Mr. Kitchen didn’t owe a farthing in the 
world. When pay-day came he was ready for it, be it for rent or 
taxes or subscription to the chapel. Selina wondered that some 
folks wasn’t ashamed of going on as they did go on with such a 
bright example before them. 

“Tam sure,” said mother, with a little timid attempt at being 
complimentary and diplomatic, “that Mr. Kitchen is very punctual, 
and—and honest indeed. But, you see, this poor gentleman’s, Mr. 
Arkwright’s, case is not exactly the same as your husband’s. He has 
a large family, and small means, and he is still embarrassed by old 
debts contracted in his college days. Mr. Kitchen, who is so 
prudent and sensible in money matters, had no such clog on him in 
his start in life.” 

“ College, indeed exclaimed Selina, with stolid contempt, 
“ Matthew thanks the Lord, and so do I, as he was never brought 
up in one of them heathen places. See what comes of it. Mr. 
Arkwright’s got a head full of stuck-up notions and a pocket full of 
nothing at all!” 

“ Precisely the reverse of Mr. Matthew Kitchen’s case,”’ said I. 

Mother looked at me deprecatingly, but Selina accepted my 
words as being entirely complimentary to her husband, and replied 


9? 
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deliberately, “‘I should hope it is the reverse, Anne, of Mr. Kitchen. 
If Mrs. Arkwright boasts about colleges, I’d have her to know that 
we should be able to send that boy of ours to any college in the 
land— if we liked to have him brought up on ungodly books, and 
hear Popish services, and join in the revels of the wicked; for 
Matthew tells me that the colleges are hot-beds of iniquity—and 
that’s more than she’ll manage to do for her little lad, I’m pretty 
certain !” 

The baseness of the woman’s exultation sickened me. Mother 
tried to say another word or two, but Selina coolly cut her short. 

“ Now, Mrs. Furness,” said she, settling her shawl about her as 
if to go, but not rising from her chair until she had finished her 
speech (and as she sat there with her feet on a cushion, her back 
well supported, and her whole attitude expressive of a deliberate 
care for her own comfort, as an object of almost paramount import- 
ance, I thought of the widely-contrasted figure of the poor clergy- 
man’s wife, who had occupied that place so short a time previous) 
—‘ Now, Mrs. Furness, I'll tell you what it is. It’s meant very 
kind, I don’t make any doubt, your speaking up for the parson, but 
if you want to do them a service, you’d better talk to your own 
husband than to me or to mine. And you needn’t look so surprised, 
for I dare say you understand me, and if you don’t, Anne does. 
Matthew is a prosperous man, but he has his trials, as I said. He 
has a deal of money owing to him, has Matthew. He has advanced, 
and advanced, time and again, and he don’t much know when he’s 
to see the colour of his money back again. If some of Matthew’s 
debtors would pay up, why he might be able to give others a little 
more time. You just get Mr. Furness to square accounts with Mr. 
Kitchen a bit. And it may be as Mr. Kitchen’ll be kind and chari- 
table enough to have patience with the parson. But Mr. Kitchen he 
has his own payments to make. His men don’t work for nothing, 
and there’s expenses as well as profits in his business. And his own 
father a-going to desert him, as it’ll cost Matthew I don’t know 
what and all, for a new foreman from London. And his sister 
a-taking up with a publican as has no more religion than a pint pot!” 

It was thus that Selina spoke of her old sweetheart and fellow- 
servant, Dodd. 


And then she took her departure, not ruffled, or heated, or in any 


outward way disturbed. Her most malignant and unfeeling 


speeches were invariably uttered with elephantine imperturbability ; 
and she was wont to boast that it was impossible to put her out, 
for she had always had a “ wonderful good temper.” 

She left disturbed feeling enough behind her, though. Mother 
was bitterly distressed by her parting speech, and I had little or no 
consolation to offer her. 
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As the time of the autumn races drew near, and the usual signs 
which preceded that busy period began to be seen in Horsingham, 
father’s feverish restlessness rose from day to day until it reached a 
pitch when he scarcely had any more command of himself than an 
insane person. Indeed, at times I was visited by painful darting 
apprehensions for his reason. Gervase Lacer, too, showed traces of 
intense anxiety. He and father made frequent absences together 
now. Sam Cudberry came to Water-Eardley, and was regaled with 
food and drink, but he complained of its being “ infernal dull” there 
now. And he dropped vague words to the effect that had he known 
Lacer was going to leave the army, he (Sam) would never have © 
bestowed so much of his patronage and society on him as he had 
done; for since Lacer had become a civilian, he had grown awfully 
slow company, and had no longer the opportunity of presenting Sam 
Cudberry, junior, of Woolling, to any choice military gentleman who 
might have been able to value his society as it deserved. Sam was, 
in a word, growing sulky. Heaven knows I studied his humours, 
and watched his moods with breathless attention. I felt like one at 
sea, to whom the pilot has confided that the ship is drifting amongst 
shoals and quicksands, but who knows only this vague danger, and 
is ignorant of any chart or guide to show whether the vessel’s pro- 
gress be towards hope or despair. How much Sam Cudberry could 
do towards ruining my father I knew not. Whether or not he 
would be capable of betraying that which he had accepted a bribe 
to keep secret, I felt no degree of certainty. ‘ And then, after all,” 
thought I, “it must mainly depend on the horse’s running whether 
father wins or loses !” 

Mother had not ceased to cherished her plan of going away from 
Water-Eardley, nor to work for it as far as possible. She found an 
unexpected ally in Uncle Cudberry. He was in the habit of going 
into Horsingham occasionally on market-day; and consequently 
heard some gossip about the state of affairs at Water-Hardley. 
Mr. Cudberry did not say a word of this in the bosom of his home 
circle. He was not communicative by nature; and he knew well 
that no power on earth could have insured his daughters’ discretion 
as to another person’s secret, and he knew, too, that there were 
manifold reasons which rendered it undesirable that rumours of my 
father’s being about to leave the neighbourhood should get abroad 
in Horsingham before the time was ripe. But he went to see my 
grandfather, and talked matters over with him, and then came and 
told my mother (much to her surprise) that he had done so. 

The result was that he highly approved of the plan my mother 
was so anxious to forward. In answer to a timid hint of hers, Uncle 
Cudberry said dryly, “ No, no, no; we won’t let George fancy he’s 
following any body’s way but his own. Musn’t let him think as the 
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reins are being took out of his hand. Let me alone for that. J 
shan’t say a word to him, you may depend.” 

“‘ George quite approves the plan,” returned my mother, colouring. 
“ We have talked it over together. I hope you don’t imagine that I 
would for an instant think of—of—deceiving George, do you?” 

“ Well, I reckon that all you womenkind are pretty well alike for 
that; only some does it for evil, and some for good,” Mr. Cudberry 
made answer in his slow, impassable way. But, after a minute, he 
added, with that glimmering remembrance of having once been a 
gentleman, which my mother alone seemed to possess the spell to 
awaken, “ Any way, George has reason to be proud—and the family 
has reason to be proud—of the new member he brought into it when 
he married you, Mrs. George.” 

And he made mother the strangest stiff little bbw—a bow that 
gave one the idea of being made across a pompous fence of cravat, 
starched and voluminous; and yet a wisp of frayed black silk was all 
that encompassed Uncle Cudberry’s lean throat at the moment. 

I suppose he had left off making bows in the days of the Regency, 
and the disused courtesy conjured up a reminiscence of the disused 
garments also; as all well-authenticated ghosts are wont to appear 
in their habit as they lived. 

“The family!” Uncle Cudberry had, in his own peculiar way, 
almost as great an idea of the family importance as had his daughters ; 
and despite his fitful visitings of politeness towards my mother, he 
did not scruple to let her understand that his chief reason for urging 
his nephew’s departure, was his wish to avoid a public crash of ruin, 
which could not fail to be disgraceful to “ the family.” 

I was watchful to discover, if possible, whether Uncle Cudberry 
had any suspicion of the new venture my father had embarked in, 
and which was so soon to be tried. Apparently he had none: for, 
on my mother’s meeting his arguments against further procrastina- 
tion with the constant reply, ‘“‘ After September—George has pro- 
mised to take some decided step directly September is over,” he as 
constantly protested against the unreasonableness of delay, and con- 
cluded with the demand, “ Why? What in the world for? When 
September’s done, why not go on to the end of October? Why not 
go on the twelve months through, at that rate ?” 

To which my mother had no answer to make. Her spirits fluc- 
tuated a good deal. She would be sometimes despondent, sometimes 
hopeful. These latter moods of hers, when she would sit and hold 
my hand, or stroke my hair, planning what we should do in the new 
life, and how we must study to make father forget his troubles like 
a feverish dream, and to bring him back to his old fond kindness, by 
our patience, and tenderness, and duty: these moods, I say, de- 
pressed me more than her sad ones. I felt so guilty, with the weight 
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of my secret knowledge of the risk that was to be run, and the stake 
that was to be played for, at the dreadful autumn races. And they 
drew near swiftly : they were close at hand. 

We did not see my grandfather often, as I have said. Donald 
came sometimes. My father had met him, and had received him 
with cold indifference, but still not in such a manner as to preclude 
Donald’s visiting the house. In truth, father at this time was too 
intensely pre-occupied with one subject to exhibit strong feeling on 
any other whatsoever. He ate his meals with the little leather note- 
book on the table beside him, or a sporting newspaper in his 
hand. Nothing roused him, nothing touched him, but the one 
absorbing topic. It was pitiful to behold: all his old, frank, 
manly manner was gone. We never heard his ringing hearty 
laugh, or saw him come bursting into the house from a long tramp 
in the fields, bringing with him a healthy atmosphere of fresh air and 
good humour. Those things were past. I remembered them some- 
times incredulously, as one thinks of the June sunshine in dark De- 
cember. 

One afternoon Donald came to Water-Eardley, and asked for me. 
“ Will you mind putting your hat on and taking a turn in the water- 
side meadows, Anne?” he said. ‘ I want to speak to you.” 

Donald had not altogether lost his old boyish shyness. Often, in 
talking to me, he would be as constrained as though we were 
strangers; and would fall into fits of awkward silence, which I, with 
my more glib woman’s tongue, had perforce to break: though often 
I was shy enough too, Heaven knows. But on this occasion Donald 
forgot to be shy. His manner was full of suppressed eagerness, and 
his eyes grew bright and blue, as the sky over our heads, as he took 
his way with me towards the river-side meadows, smiling to himself 
every minute. Roger Bacon, grandfather’s Skye terrier, had accom- 
panied Donald, and followed us into the fields, with a self-denying 
air, panting very much, lolling his tongue out, blinking up at us 
now with one bright eye, now with the other, from under his slate- 
coloured mane, and saying, very plainly, “ Oh dear me, dear me, 
dear me! What a deal of business I have on hand! Not a moment 
to repose myself in the shade, nor even to take a hasty lap of water. 
But duty is duty, and I must look after these young creatures. Quite 
impossible they should get on for ten minutes without me.” 

« What is it, Donald?” said I, when we had got on to the sward 
of the meadows. “ Is it good?” 

“Very good! At least I hope it is. Look here, Anne. I didn’t 
want to startle Mrs. Furness, or—or—put her out: so I thought 
that if you would read that, and say what you think, and then tell 
your mother in your own way——.” 

He put a letter into my hand. It was from Colonel Fisher, that 
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comrade and far-away cousin of Captain Ayrlie, to whose Scotch 
home Donald had gone when he left Mortlands, in his school-boy 
days. I learned from the letter that Donald had written to this 
gentleman to interest himself in finding a situation for my father. 
Colonel Fisher stated that, after losing some time, and with a little 
trouble, he had heard of something which might suit “ Dr. Hewson’s 
son-in-law.” This circumstance of his being Dr. Hewson’s son-in- 
law, was obviously and naturally the sole reason why Donald’s friends 
cared to interest themselves for my father. A stranger had recently 
purchased a Highland estate in Colonel Fisher’s neighbourhood. 
The said stranger knew nothing of farming or the rearing of cattle— 
Colonel Fisher spoke of him as “ some Cockney tailor or other ”— 
and would be glad to meet with a competent person to manage his 
estate. The scenery was beautiful, the situation healthy, and the 
salary would be sufficiently liberal, to any one coming with such 
ample testimonies to his skill and experience as Mr George Furness. 

“Ts it good, Anne?” asked Donald, watching my face. 

“ Good!” I exclaimed, between crying and laughing. “ Oh, 
Donald!” I put out my hand, which he took and held in a close 
clasp. 

“ T’m very glad,” he said simply. “ Mr. Furness won’t mind the 
man’s being a Cockney tailor, will he ?” 

I shook my head, and cast my eyes once more over the letter, 
which I held in my disengaged hand. 

“ Besides, that’s only the Colonel’s form of speech. He has a 
rooted idea that everybody from the south of the Tweed is a Cock- 
ney, and that every Cockney is a tailor! But I don’t think that 
need distress us, eh ?”’ 

I laughed, and shook my head once more. And as I shook it a 
big tear fell on the paper in my hand. Roger Bacon, who had sat 
himself down in an attitude of vigilant waiting as soon as we had 
stopped to talk, rose up, walked round me, raised himself on his 
hind legs, and snuffed uneasily at the letter I held. Apparently 
being satisfied that it contained nothing of a dangerous or disquiet- 
ing nature, which could account for my emotion, he gave a stifled 
woof, as though to express his regret at finding me so weak-minded, 
and sat down again. 

“ You have quite a colour in your face, Anne,” said Donald, 
speaking in a very low voice, although there was certainly no need 
for his doing so. ‘“ How dear it is to see the roses there again! Do 
you know you have been looking so pale and wan all these months?” 

I thought of another pale, wan face into which this news would 
bring light and colour. 

“ Oh let me go and tell mother!” I exclaimed, hastily wiping the 
tears from my eyes—still with the hand which held the letter, for 
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Donald kept possession of the other. He did not speak, but looked 
up at me in a strange, wistful way, and then dropped his eyes again. 
Roger Bacon got up once more, perceiving, in some occult way, that 
there was an intention of moving from the spot, and stood’on three 
legs, with the fourth poised in a pawing attitude, looking back at 
us as who should say, “‘ Now are you coming? Here I am kept in a 
state of nervous tension by my conscientious anxiety to do my duty. 
and see you safe back to the house.” 

It flashed on me that I had not said a word of thanks to Donald, 
Was he waiting for that ? I did not in my heart of hearts think that 
he was asking, or expecting, to be thanked at that instant. But an 
inscrutable, subtle instinct—a strange, wayward movement of the 
mind, made me choose to assume that it was so. 

“ T have not thanked you a bit for your goodness, Donald. In my 
selfish delight, I did not say a word of your part in this. But you 
know I feel it very deeply; and so will mother. Thank you a 
thousand times ! Indeed I am very grateful.” 

He released my hand. 

“ TI don’t want you to be grateful,” he said, and began to walk 
slowly towards the house. Roger Bacon darted off before us like an 
arrow from a bow; stopped with astonishing suddenness; looked 
back; hesitated; finally returned; gazed up into Donald’s face; 
hastily licked his hand as it hung down by his side, and walked 
soberly back with us, keeping close at Donald’s heels all the time. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE LAND 
QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


Tux opening article in the last number of the Westminster Review 
- on“ The Land Question in England,” is one so remarkable as to 
call for some attention. 

The writer laments the severance which has taken place in Eng- 
land of the people from the land. He sees with alarm that “ the 
people have been driven from the soil; and for this wrong the 
remedy he proposes is, “let them be restored to it.” His plan for 
restoring the people to the land is briefly as follows :—viz., the 
compulsory purchase by the State of all the cultivatable land in Eng- 
land, in order that it may be let out again by the State, in farms of 
from 10 to 200 acres, on leases renewable every thirty years, at rents 
liable to be increased at the end of each period by one-half of the 
actual increase in the annual value of the land during the period. 

And, strange as it may seem at first sight, this plan of restoring 
the people to the land is advocated under cover of Mr. Cobden’s 
demand for “free trade in land.” What Mr. Cobden meant by 
free trade in land, or corn, or any other commodity, surely was 
the removal of all artificial legislative restrictions upon its free 
purchase or sale; so that it may circulate freely, and find its natural 
level in the market under the untrammelled action of the laws of 
supply and demand. Hence his objection (1) to strict settlements, 
and whatever else unduly may restrain the power of the landowner in 
giving leases, and otherwise dealing with the land for the best under 
changing circumstances ; (2) to laws or customs which unduly divert 
land from its natural agricultural and commercial uses, and turn it into 
an artificial means of bolstering up families, and gratifying the lust of 
political power or sport; (3) to needless complications and expenses 
in the legal transfer of land, and whatever else impedes its free sale 
or mortgage, according to the needs of commerce. This is surely 
what Mr. Cobden meant by free trade in land. But at first sight 
the Westminster Reviewer seems to be advocating the exact opposite of 
this. When he urges that the State should buy up all the land, and 
become the sole owner of it, what is he doing but urging the abolition 
of all trade in the ownership of land, instead of the establishment of 
free trade in it ? 

jut it is, however, upon further consideration, perhaps not im- 
possible that the reviewer may be advocating the abolition of free 
trade in the ownership of land, as in his view the only means of 
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establishing free trade in the occupation of land. It might be 
plausibly argued that this is what he means when he writes thus :— 


“This plan, we think, would meet all the requirements. The cultivator 
would have what is so necessary to him, security of tenure and ample en- 
couragement afforded him to effect all necessary improvements; the man of 
small capital would have an opportunity of acquiring a holding suited to his 
means, while the landlord (the State) and tenant would each receive his fair 
proportion of the value that might accrue to the land during occupation 
(p. 257). The social advantages of this arrangement would be incalculable. 
.... Society in England is now divided into two well-defined classes. On 
the one side there are those who receive wages, and on the other side those who 
pay them... . The wages class numbering 22,500,000 in a population of 
29,058,888 persons, being more than two to one of the entire population. . . . 
The people have been driven from the soil; let them be restored to it, and they 
will become identified with the progress and prosperity of the country.” 


And a little further on, the reviewer enumerates the economic 
advantages of his plan virtually as follows :-— 


1. The subdivision of the large farms into small ones. 

2. Security of tenure to the landholder. 

3. The ease with which capital could be obtained on such a tenure to be 
invested in improvements. 


It is conceivable then that the reviewer might argue: Abolish the 
oligopoly in the ownership of land, and establish a state monopoly of 
it, in order that its occupation may henceforth be thrown open to 
free trade and unrestricted competition. Then you will find the 
people will rush back to the land; men of small capital will acquire 
holdings suited to their means; there will be security of tenure, and 
free investment of capital in land; and the people will thus become 
restored to the land, and identified with the progress and prosperity 
of the country. 

A writer who had perfect faith, not only in free trade, but 
also in its tendency to favour small holdings as against large ones, 
might consisteatly argue thus; and the only way to answer this 
argument might then be, to point out that it is by no means evident 
that free trade in the occupation of land would in England, where 
capital is abundant, and there are so many other avenues for 
enterprise than the land, favour small holdings, as in some other 
countries. 

If, apart from this doubt, the reviewer could show that his plan 
would restore the people to the land, it might be reasonably argued 
from his point of view, that it would be worth while to sacrifice free 
trade in land-ownership for the sake of establishing the far more 
beneficial free trade in the occupation of land. 

It may be well then to examine the scheme on its merits, and 
to ask how far it would be likely in practice to answer the reviewer’s 
own expectations, and those which his words would be likely to raise 
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in the minds of the landless millions, who, he says, ought to be 
“restored to the soil.” 

Assuming then for the moment that free trade in land would 
favour small holdings, it may be well to consider carefully how 
far the plan would be likely, First, to restore the people to the soil ; 
Secondly, to give the occupiers of the land security of tenure. If 
the reviewer’s plan would fail to do these, it would, on his own 
showing, fail to cure the evils of which he complains. 

First, How many of the people would it restore to the soil ? 

The reviewer estimates (at p. 245) that 

** Out of the 773 millions of acres in the United Kingdom only 453 millions 
are under cultivation, or in permanent grass, the remaining 32 millions lying 
waste, though fully one-half is capable of cultivation.” 

Assuming then (453 + 16), 7c. 614 millions of cultivatable land 
to be bought up by the State, and leased out in blocks of from 10 to 
200 acres, how many farms and farmers would this agrarian revo- 
lution provide for? No doubt if the whole 61,500,000 acres were 
divided into 10-acre farms, farms would be found for 6,150,090 
families; which, at 4} or 5 to a family, would account for the 
whole population of 29,000,000; so the whole people would ke 
restored to the land. So far so good. But the blocks are to 
vary from 10 acres to 200 acres, and therefore if the average were 
to be 20 acres, only half the people would be restored to the land ; 
if 50 acres, only one-fifth; if 100 acres, only one-tenth. It is 
impossible to gather exactly what proportion the reviewer supposes 
would, under /ree trade in land, turn out to be the actual average. 
But however strong the economic tendency towards small farms, 
I think it can be shown that not more than one-fifth or one-tenth 
would be at all likely in England to be restored to the land. 

Under the present system the land of England is tilled by about 
one million of agricultural labourers, representing with their families 
about one-fifth of the whole population of England. More people 
could hardly be restored to the land than are required to till it; and 
all who till it can hardly become tenant-farmers. Is it likely that 
after the land revolution there would be as many, or even half as 
many, tenant-farmers as there are now labourers on the farms? If 
not, then he would be a bold prophet who should predict that the 
reviewer's land revolution would restore more than one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the whole people of the land. 

To this it might with reason be replied, by any one else but the 
reviewer, ‘ Of course we do not want to turn mechanics and tailors 
and colliers into tenant-farmers. What is wanted is to turn the 
agricultural labourers into farmers; and if this could be done as 
regards even only half of them, the plan would still be a great 
success, even though the class affected were only one-fifth or one- 
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tenth of the whole community.” But the reviewer himself could 
hardly consistently use such an argument; for when in one breath 
he speaks as he does of the wages class as being 22,500,000 out of 
29,058,888—the population of the United Kingdom,—and speaks of 
it as being “an alarming feature of modern society,” and then, in 
the next breath, says, “the danger can only be averted by restoring 
the balance of society. The people have been driven from the soil : 
let them be restored to it, and they will become identified with the 
progress and prosperity of the country :”—one naturally concludes 
that “the people” who are to be restored to the soil are to be the 
whole 22,500,000 who are estranged from it, and not the fraction of 
them only who are farm labourers. One naturally asks—Will the 
danger be averted by one-fifth or one-tenth of the whole population 
being restored to the soil ? 

But let this, too, pass. Let it be assumed that to make the plan 
successful all that is required is that it should restore to the soil the 
whole or one-half of that fifth of the population who are agricultural 
labourers. I fear that these agricultural labourers are exactly the 
class which the plan would not succeed in restoring to the land, how- 
ever much free trade may be assumed to favour peasant holdings. 

Let Government buy up the land to-morrow, and offer it all in 
ten-acre farms: how many of the farm labourers of England would 
be able to produce the £50 or £100 requisite to farm a ten-acre 
farm? Is it not a notorious fact, that the vast majority of them 
have not a week’s wages in their pocket—have not the price of a 
pig, much less of acow? By what process of spontaneous genera- 
tion is the capital to grow in the pockets of the people who are to be 
restored to the land? There must be a revolution in capital as well 
as in land. Government must buy up the pigs, and the cows, and 
the carts, and the ploughs, and lease them also to the ten-acre 
tenants, if the plan of this reviewer is to turn any large proportion 
of farm labourers into tenant-farmers under Government leases. 

It seems to me that under such free trade in land as this plan 
of the reviewer would establish, it would be capitalists, and not 
labourers, who would come in and lease it, and that the masses of 
the people, who, as they own no capital can hire no land, must then, 
as now, be left out in the cold. And is it not the experience of 
peasantries in countries, where land is widely diffused, that the 


landless labourers, though not so numerous, are worse off than any- 
where else ? 





So far, then, as the restoration of the peasantry to the land is con- 
cerned, I fear the labouring mountain would produce only a mouse. 

Secondly, how far would the plan be likely to give to the occupiers 
of the land security of tenure and its attendant advantages? This 
question may be answered by usking another. What would prevent the 
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tenant under the Crown from sub-letting the farm to a sub-tenant 
from year to year only, and thus withholdirg from the real occupier 
and cultivator of the land all security of tenure, just as landowners 
can and too often do now? The answer is, that there is nothing in 
the reviewer’s plan, as he has stated it, which would prevent the 
Government lessees from acting as owners do now. And if it be 
argued that there must be legal restraints upon the tenants’ power of 
sub-letting or selling their leases, then let it be fully admitted that 
the plan might, by such restrictions as these, be made to give security 
of tenure, just as similar restrictions might be made to do now without 
any Government monopoly of the land; but after all, what, in plain 
English, would these restrictions be but restrictions upon the freedom 
of trade in the occupation of land, just as the State monopoly of the 
ownership of land would be an infringement of free trade in the 
ownership of land? So that whether as regards the ownership or 
the occupation of the land equally, what the reviewer seems really 
to aim at is not free trade in land at all, such as Mr. Cobden wanted, 
but restrictions upon the trade in land. What the Westminster 
Reviewer wants is the opposite of free trade. Let him, then, say so. 
Let him tell working-men so. Let him argue that the principles of 
free trade do not apply to land, and give his reasons for thinking so. 

Let him boldly undertake to prove that a Government monopoly 
of land would be for the good of the nation (which is a perfectly fair 
question to be discussed on its merits), and justify this infringement 
of free trade on the only principle on which it could be justified, if 
at all, viz. :—That land is limited in amount, and involves a mono- 
poly of some sort, and that it would be better to have it monopolised 
by the State than left under the chances of “ free trade,” to fall into 
the ownership of a few aristocratic landlords, who might turn it 
into deer parks if they chose. 

Let him undertake to prove that security of tenure cannot be got 
with perfect free trade in land, and, therefore, that the occupation of 
land must no longer be left to free contract, but must be protected by 
special restrictions because of its special circumstances. Let him 
fairly admit that he differs from Mr. Cobden, and giving up once and 
for ever the popular cry of free trade in land, adopt the un- 
popular motto of Protection, instead. In the meantime, as we have 
shown, the plan as it stands will neither restore the masses of the 
people or even the peasantry to the land, nor, any more than present 
tenures, give to the tenants security of tenure. 

Possibly, if he could have shown that the plan would certainly 
produce these results, then it might be conceded to him that it would 
be no objection to it that it is revolutionary, as he frankly acknow- 
ledges it to be. A revolution is, as he states, “ but another name for 
a thorough reform,” and it may be admitted that “a thorough 
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reform of our land system is urgently required.” But if there is to 
be a revolution, it must, in the first place, accomplish the end i has 
in view, and in the next place it must be shown that the general 
good it will attain will far more than compensate for the injury done 
to those who have vested interests. 

As I cannot but believe the reviewer has vastly overstated the 
good his proposed revolution would do, so I think also that he has 
also vastly understated the hardship and wrong it would occasion. 
He “denies that the landowners of this country as a body are entitled 
to much consideration.” It may be so; but he surely does not, and 
dare not deny that the occupiers also have rights which ought to be 
considered. He appears to forget the rights of the presenti occupiers 
altogether. To buy up all the land of England and to establish a 
State monopoly of it so that it may be let out in small farms, involves 
not only the forcible purchase of the interests of the landowners, but 
also the forcible eviction of the present tenants. Is it that the rights of 
the ideal tenants of the future have so engrossed his attention that he 
has forgotten that the present tenants are entitled to consideration ? 
This cannot be the reason, for he seems equally oblivious to the fact 
that the concession by the State of thirty years’ renewable leases to 
these ideal tenants of the future would entitle them to any remark- 
able amount of consideration. Amongst the collateral advantages to 
be derived from the State being owner of the land, he assumes that 
when there is but “one landlord for all properties,” “there need 
be no difficulty about carrying out improvements.” ‘ Population 
need not be cooped up in unhealthy nooks and corners because the 
adjoining proprietor forbids the extension of the town in the only 
direction in which it is possible. Manufacturers need not be com- 
pelled to build their mills in unsuitable localities because landowners 
object to tall chimneys; but may select those places where labour is 
cheap and raw material convenient.” As though the State landlord 
would be the only party to be consulted, and as though, after granting 
renewable thirty years’ leases, it could do just as it likes with the 
land, and turn out the tenant as easily as present landlords can do 
with their tenants at will. Js this the security of tenure which the 
land revolution is to establish ? The State even now can turn out 
landlords and tenants and make way for railroads and improvements, 
and mill-owners, too, if it chooses, only it has to regard the rights of 
occupiers as well as of landiords. And to buy up a thirty years’ 
lease, renewable for ever, is about the same thing, I should think, as 


to buy up the freehold. 
And now let me ask in conclusion :— 
Is it in the interests of the working classes of England that the 
air should be filled by wild schemes such as this? Is it wise that 
they should be taught to believe that in such useless agrarian 
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revolutions as this lies the cure for the evils from which they are 
suffering ? 

Would it not be better to teach them that their sore lies too deep 
for such quack medicines to reach it? The vice in our modern society 
is something deeper than the severance of the people from the land. 
They have not only been severed from the land, but also from capital. 
They have no capital, and therefore they cannot invest it in land. 
The wealth of England has increased ; they have not got or kept their 
fair share of it. The knowledge of the world has increased; they 
have not got their fair share of it. They have been culpably 
allowed to grow up from childhood without that training, physical, 
mental, and moral, which alone could fit them for the battle of life. 
Unless the intrinsic value of the workman is kept high, it is impos- 
sible that he should get high wages. Unless he has forethought, 
common-sense, habits of self-control, and some healthy ambition, 
however high his wages may be, he will never grow richer. The 
principles of political economy themselves rest on, and pre-suppose, 
the existence of certain qualities in average human nature. The 
law of supply and demand pre-supposes intelligence and elasticity, 
and enterprise to bring forth the supply when the demand increases. 
We have faith in the laws of political economy, but in a nation 
wholly without the requisite moral qualities, these laws would cease 
to act. Let us not, indeed, disguise from our view that the crisis is 
an anxious one. There is doubtless much to be done, even by legis- 
lation, to secure the future happiness and welfare of the people of 
England. But let us keep our eyes open also to the fact that no 
agrarian or other revolution, no possible schemes for the redistribu- 
tion of land or of property, can possibly in themselves secure the 
object in view, inasmuch as the laws which regulate the distribution 
of wealth in a nation are not arbitrary laws which its Parliament can 
make, but laws connected with human nature, which make it dependent 
upon the character of the men of which the nation is composed. In 
proportion as civilisation advances, less and less artificial interference 
is required, because the laws of political economy work more and more 
truly. In proportion, therefore, as the character of a people becomes 
higher and higher, will its interests best be secured by leaving the 
laws of political economy alone to work out its problems. The legis- 
lation of the past generation has been in great part the removal of 
arbitrary restrictions and interferences. The untying of the laws of 
political economy—the establishment of freedom and Free Trade— 
and much still remains to be done “ to make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet.” But the constructive legislation of the future must mainly 
be directed towards unloosing the powers, and raising the character, 
of the free men of whom the nation is composed. 


F. SzEsouoM. 
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Tue third yolume of Mr. Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop”! 
contains several essays highly characteristic of the author's mind,'and of far more 
general interest than most of the writings by which he is best known. The 
volume contains, amidst a mass of heterogensous matter, a ‘number of pre- 
viously unpublished letters of Bunsen, addressed to Mr. Max Miiller, between 
the years 1848 and 1859. These letters are mainly concerned with the numerous 
philological, historical, and literary enterprises, with which Bunsen’s hands were 
so incessantly occupied. There is the same interfusion of the correspondent’s 
domestic interests, pious reflections, and enthusiastic aspirations, which distin- 
guishes all the letters hitherto published. The following remarks of Bunsen’s 
on Mr. Max Miiller’s translations of the Vedic songs are worth extracting, as 
they are so instinct with the very life and being of the writer. ‘‘I now 
first perceive what a difficult but also noble work you have undertaken, and 
how much still remains doubtful: even after one has got beyond the col- 
lectors, and near the original poets. It is as if of the Hebrew traditions we only 
had the Psalms, and that without an individual personality like David, without 
in fact any one ; on the contrary, allusions to Abraham’s possible poems, and 
the cosmical dreams of the Arameans. But yet,"how strong} is the feeling of 
immediate relation to God and nature; how truly human, and howjclosely 
related to our own. What a curious similarity to the Edda, Homer, and 
Pindar, Hesiod, and the Hellenic primitive timss! Nothing, however, gaye 
me greater delight than the dignity and solemnity of the funeral ceremonies, 
which you have made so really clear and easy to be understood. This 
volume contains three essays devoted to questions arising out of philological 
and antiquarian explorations in Cornwall. In the essay styled, ‘‘ Are there 
Jews in Cornwall?” in which Mr. Max Miiller supports the negative, some 
interesting philological theories are enunciated. It seems that the argument 
in fayour of a very primitive migration of Jews to Cornwall mainly rests 
on the fact of the name Marazion for the town opposite St. Michael’s Mount, 
also called Market Jew, and on the fact that old smelting-houses are still called 
‘* Jews’ houses” in Cornwall. In each of these cases, Mr. Max Miller thinks 
the’ prevalence of the expression is due to a process constantly exhibited 
in the history of language, and which he calls the ‘‘ metamorphic process.” 
‘Words, as they cease to be properly understood, are slightly changed, gene- 
rally with the object of imparting to them once more an intelligible meaning.” 
This new meaning is generally a mistaken one, yet it is readily accepted, but 
the word in its new dress and its new character is frequently made to support 
facts, or fictions, which could be supported by no other evidence. This kind of 
metamorphosis takes place in every language, yet it is most frequent in 
countries where two languages come in contact with each other. The original 
word in the present case was Murchadiew, which to a Saxon ear might convey 
the idea of Market Jew, though the Cornish word for “ Jew” is quite different. 


(1) “‘ Chips from a German Workshop.” By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. ITI. “Essays 
on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities.” London: Longmans. 1870. 
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As to ‘Jews’ houses,” the word Jew he alleges is due to nothing else 
than the corruption of a Cornish name for house; and the confusion is to be 
accounted for by the habit that people have who live together in the same 
country and yet speak different languages, when adopting a foreign term, of 
addin g to it, by way of interpretation, the word that corresponds to it in their 
own language. Hence the names, Portsmouth, Dumbarton, and Penton. In 
his essay on German Literature, written as a preface to his ‘‘ German Classics,” 
in 1868, Mr. Max Miiller has occasion to comment on the existing political diffi- 
culties of Germany, which he holds to be owing to the absence of a powerful middle 
class. ‘‘ No third estate exists powerful enough to defend the interests of the 
commonwealth against the encroachments of the sovereign ; and public opinion, 
though it may pronounce itself within certain limits, has no means of legal 
opposition, and must choose, at a very critical moment, between submission to 
the royal will and rebellion.” 

There is something always rather desolating and harassing to the sane mind 
in having put before it a number of essays, even of the most able thinking written 
on entirely different subjects, for different purposes, and at greater or less intervals 
of time. In Professor Seely’s republished ‘‘ Lectures and Essays,”’' will be found 
many old friends, some well deserving of being re-decked again (as they are) 
with a new and very handsome face. A medley of writings like this is of much 
use in estimating the real bias and character of the author’s mind, though even 
these data scarcely suffice in the present case. Professor Seely is never tame 
or servile, and yet he is rarely fervid, though when he is so, he is at white heat. 
He is invariably fresh, and exquisitely lucid in expression, and yet the ex- 
pression appears quite as much the result of a fine and laborious education 
as the spontaneous creation of a self-contained and irrepressible soul. He is 
at once the most heterodox of the orthcdox, and the most’ orthodox of the 
heterodox. He alternately charms, teases, stimulates, provokes, enlightens, 
and, in a certain very dry way of his own, now and then even amuses. Thus, 
as to the partial and bad teaching of the classics in schools:—‘‘If you are a 
parent, and think your son is not fit to go to Cambridge, you send him into 
the City, or into the army, you do not send him part of the way to Cam- 
bridge ; you do not send him to Royston or Bishop Stortford.” 

The Lectures of Mr. Digby Wyatt,? delivered in the course of the past year 
before the University of Cambridge, in his capacity of Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, may be treated as an important event in the history either of Art itself or 
of general education. Mr. Wyatt deals successively with the subjects of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, distinguishing in each case—(1) their 
history, (2) their theory, (3) their practice. He concludes with two lectures 
devoted to ‘‘ Fine Art applied to? Industry—(1) Ancient, and (2) Modern.” He 
thinks the cultivation of Art, as a branch of university education, important, 
because (1) of the humanising influence of the study; (2) of the probable 
reflex influence of the study on the excellence of works of Art produced in this 
country ; (3) of the relation of the laws investigated by other studies to the 

(1) “Lectures and Essays.” By J. R. Seely, M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

(2) “Fine Art: A Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and Application to 
Industry,” being a Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1870. By M. Digby 
Wyatt, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art. London: Macmillan. 1870. 
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laws of Art; and (4) of the indirect effect of such an academic study on the 
masses of the population. In his tenth lecture (on the Theory of Painting) 
Mr. Wyatt has a severe criticism on a late appointment in the region of Art 
made by the present Government. ‘‘ It seems hard to conceive how a Premier, 
gifted, as our Premier unquestionably is, with ‘a veneration for all which the 
Greeks of old venerated, could have tolerated, far less made, so undiscriminating 
an appointment.” 

The Protestant and unphilosophical habits of thought by which even intelii- 
gent Englishmen are distinguished or infected, render them almost incapable 
of apprehending the true nature of the questions in dispute between the two 
great divisions of the Catholic world. The terms ‘ Infallibility,” ‘‘ Dogma,” 
‘* Papacy,” and ‘‘ Primacy,” either suggest such merely offensive reminiscences, 
or else seem to touch matters of such mere child’s play, that English people 
generally are indolently content to remain in placid ignorance of the very 
meaning of a controversy which, for many of the greatest European minds, 
unhappily possesses the most vehement and burning reality. The work 
entitled the ‘‘ Pope and the Council,” by Janus, written on behalf of that part 
of the Catholic body which resents the advance of the Papal assumptions in the 
matter of so-called ‘‘ Papal Infallibility,” has been replied to by a work’ of 
the highest merit in the way of research, erudition, and controversial capacity, 
entitled ‘‘ Anti-Janus,” and of which the author is E. Hergenréther, Professor 
of Canon Law and of Ecclesiastical History at the University of Wirtzburg. 
It is translated from the German by Mr. J. RB. Robertson, Professor of Modern 
History and English Literature at the Catholic University, Dublin. Professor 
Hergenrother meets his opponent at every point—historical, theological, ethical, 
and logical. It is not probable that even such stray Englishmen as care to 
master the whole controversy will be persuaded by one of the disputants more 
than by the other. To them the infallibility of a General Council would be 
a poor exchange for the alleged infallibility of the Pope. The value of authority 
in matters of opinion, or even of a standard of doctrine in matters of religious 
belief, will be tested by far more refined and complicated processes than those 
made use of by Janus and his antagonist. Nevertheless, it is well to have a 
clear and precise view, instead of a vague and hazy one, of what to many is so 
momentous a problem. The charges of Janus rested on such grounds as—(1) 
the dangerous consequences to civilisation and the moral sentiments of Europe, 
in the event of the Pope making the recently published Syllabus a matter 
of dogmatic belief; (2) the inherent monstrosity, absurdity, or mischievousness 
of the very notion of Papal Infullibility ; (3) the historical facts of the errors 
and impositions of the Pope ; (4) the actual mode in which the pretensions of 
the Popes have gradually revealed themselves; (5) the successive forgeries made 
in favour of the Bishop of Rome; (6) the superior claims of General Councils 
over Popes to infallibility. As to the Syllabus, Anti-Janus replies that it is 
a false hypothesis to assert that propositions contrary to all the theses con- 
demned in the Syllabus can ever become real articles of faith. These theses are 
designated in globo as errors, but by no means as heretical propositions. 


(1) “ Anti-Janus: An Historico-Theological Criticism of the work, entitled ‘The 
Pope and the Council,’ by Janus.’”’ By Dr. Hergenrither. Translated from the German 
by J. B. Robertson, Esq. Dublin: Kelly. 1870. 
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Among them are such as “in a special qualification would be characterised 
only as false, temerarious, and so forth.” It is only the contrary of a propositio 
heretica that can be regarded as a dogma. “But of all this Janus seems 
never to have heard. The civilisation, the progress, with which the Pope 
cannot be reconciled and cannot ally himself, is naught else but that repre- 
hensible system which, under the mask of civilisation and progress, assails 
and strives to root out the Church, as has been evinced in so shocking a way 
in Italy, and which is not the true, but the false, civilisation, meriting rather 
the name of barbarism.” ‘‘ The Church must, from her dogmatic point of view, 
reject on principle many things which in /ife she cannot and will not abolish; 
and this on the ground that this seems the lesser evil.” Asto the popular mis- 
conceptions of the theological meaning of the term ‘‘infallibility,” the Pro- 
fessor distinguishes between “‘ infallibility, as the product of mere assistance,” 
and inspiration. Again, it is not claimed by the defenders of the dogma that 
the Pope should be the sole and exclusive organ of divine truth, but infalli- 
bility is attributed to the entire body of the episcopate also. Limits, again, are 
assigned both to the infallibility of the Church and of the Pope; ‘limits which 
are found in their very object, the depositum revelationis.” This ‘‘ inerrancy” is, 
furthermore, by no means attributed to the Papal manifestoes without distinc- 
tion. Not every Papal expression, still less action, can be taken to be a definitio 
ex cathedré—mere mandates of the Pope for special cases, and for particular 
persons ; judgments on individuals resting on the testimony of third persons, 
and in general on human evidence; declarations and answers to the inquiries 
of individuals; private expressions in learned works and in confidential 
letters—even mere disciplinary decrees—belong not to this category: ‘‘and 
hence,” says the Professor, “it follows that most of the cases enumerated by 
our adversary are quite irrelevant.” The whole of the argument is of extreme 
interest and importance. 

Under the innocent and disarming title of the ‘Four Cardinal Virtues con- 
sidered in Relation to the Public and Private Life of Catholics,”! is presented 
rather a startling little work (in red and gold ornamental binding), by the 
Rey. Orby: Shipley, containing, besides sermons on purely ethical topics, an 
elaborate enunciation and defence of the ecclesiastical politics of the extreme 
Church revivalists in this country. The views of this party are,on many grounds, 
matters of no small concern to the general politician. They also may, without 
injustice, be held to represent the only portion of the whole English Church 
which is coherent and resolute, erudite and intelligent, without being the less 
assiduous and enterprising in ministering to the poor, educating the young, 
and propagating with the most intense personal conviction their own beliefs. 
The attitude assumed by this party is very different from that of the Oxford 
Tractarians, or even the ordinary High Churchmen. Calling themselves 
Catholics, and persistently resenting any imputation of Protestantism, they 
profess the greatest repugnance to the assumptions of the Roman Church, with 
which Church, however, as with the Eastern, they wish to live on terms of 
the closest intercourse and communion. They believe that the ecclesiastical 


(1) ‘The Four Cardinal Virtues Considered in Relation to the Public and Private Life 


of Catholics.” Six Sermons for the Day. By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1871, 
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and political action of the ‘‘ Catholic Church ” in England is to be determined 
partly by reference to the fact of ‘‘ development,” and partly to existing cir- 
cumstances outside her own body. This action is at the present moment 
directed to measures of an unprecedented character in this country. Up to 
this time the High Church priest has ever exhibited an obsequious deference 
to his bishop, and the alliance of Church and State has by him been warmly 
cherished, or at any rate patiently acquiesced in. But to continue in the same 
path now would be to hazard the whole cause of the Catholic revival, in its 
several departments of ritual, discipline, and doctrine. The imperfect repre- 
sentation of the priesthood in the Church’s own assemblies and the Privy 
Council’s (lay) jurisdiction in matters of ecclesiastical appeal point to the 
glaring necessity of liberating the Church from her ‘‘ bondage” to the State. 
As to the bishops, ‘‘ they are, or may be, good administrators, judicious coun- 
sellors, active diocesans. They are, or may have been, elegant Greek scholars, 
or widely read in German metaphysics, learned Hebraists or acute New Testa- 
ment critics, successful schoolmasters or popular college tutors. They are, or 
may have been, accomplished musicians or patient observers of natural history, 
notorious essayists or impartial historians, useful educationalists or cultivated 
ecclesiologists, well born or well connected, or polished and graceful courtiers. 
But as Churchmen, as ecclesiastics, as bishops in the Church of God, what can 
we say of them asan order? We can say but this—that one and all accept 
the present condition of our disorganised Church as, on the whole, justifiable. 
. - « They are, it may be, good results, but still they are results of a bad, vicious, 
immoral system ; of a system which is utterly un-Catholic; of a system which 
they do absolutely nothing to amend, because they hold that, as a system, it 
may not be amended. And this is one reason why we cannot permit illimitable 
authority to bishops.” 

In the present era of religious doubt, belief, anxiety, despair, conflict, and 
indifference, the soothing accents of the mystic and the romantic idealist fall 
on the ears of men like a tranquillising strain of magic music. Those who are 
familiar with the speeches and writings of Mr. Moncure Conway | need not to 
be told that he is not as other men are, but that he lives wholly apart from the 
thronging crowd of sectaries, partisans, champions of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, Christians and unbelievers. In the first essay, ‘‘How I left the 
World to Come for that which Is,” the story of many a religious reactionist of 
this day is told with vivid and almost ghastly colouring, by means of a 
sort of inversion of the story of Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
author describes himself as having satisfactorily escaped the City of Destruc- 
tion and reached the Celestial City, and, after some sojourn there, as having 
become heartily wearied with it. The title of the potentate of the city was 
‘The Prince of Otherworldliness,” and his own sole occupation was to sit upon 
a purple cloud with a golden trumpet, through which he was to utter per- 
petually glorification of the prince’s magnificence, and inform him how much 
reason he had to be satisfied with himself. He longed to get back to the city 
he had left, where ‘‘ there were innocent children passing with laughter and 
dance into the healthy vigour of maturity, and Reason, Liberty, Justice, 


(1) “The Earthward Pilgrimage.” By Moncure D. Conway. London: John Camden 
Hotten. 1870. 
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Wealth were advancing, and Science was clearing from the sky of Faith every 
cloud of fear and superstition.” He effected his escape while the prince’s 
liveried servants pursued him, crying, ‘‘ Infidel! Atheist! Neologist! Pan- 
theist! Madman!” The solution of the problem was contained in the words of 
the interpreter, ‘‘ that the city which, from being the domain of the lowly friend 
of man, the Carpenter’s Son, has been given over to those who care more for 
bishoprics and fine livings than for mankind, has become the City of Destruction ; 
while that which has cared rather for man whom it can, than for God whom it 
cannot, benefit, has become the City of Humanity, which shall endure for ever.” 
There is a romantic antiquarianism which curiously sets off the Emersonian 
philosophy of Mr. Conway, while a native piety and reverence mixes itself up 
strangely with pitiless abomination of sham, tyranny, superstition, and social 
injustice of all sorts. 

The study of original documents is now getting enforced on all sides as the 
only true or possible mode of coming face to face with past history. This per- 
suasion is more relevant to the case of English than of any other modern 
history. The history of England is eminently a “‘ constitutional” history ; in 
fact England is the only modern State that, in any precise sense of the words, 
has a constitutional history. In England, every great national movement has 
left its impress on the form of government, and the mere caprice of kings or 
nobles, the influence of individual men, the accidents of war, and those due to 
foreign interference, have told far less on the permanent framework of the State 
than the like facts have told in the other nations of Europe. Professor 
Stubbs,! in collecting the early public documents which are at once the key- 
stones and the key-notes of the English Constitution, has rendered as great 
a service to politics as he has conspicuously rendered to education. Magna 
Charta, Domesday Book, and even the rather less familiar monuments of early 
English policy, as the ‘‘ The Dialogus de Scaccario,” the statute of Mortmain, 
the statute De tallagio non concedendo, and numerous others, are in every 
boy’s mouth, and yet the real contents of them are seldom explored. Pro- 
fessor Stubbs now affords to every one the opportunity of closely studying them 
in the original, for which study the connecting historical links supplied by 
the editor are of the greatest value. 

It is a great service towards the complete discussion of an important political 
topic to transform the matter buried in a voluminous report of a Royal Commis- 
sion into a clearly arranged and compendious volume of very moderate size. 
This service Mr. Kebbel? has rendered for the topic of agricultural labour. 
With the help of his book any one can, almost at a glance, ascertain the true 
bearing of all the evidence on the several points to which the Commissioners 
addressed themselves. Such points were (1) the extent and effect of field-work 
for women and for children of both sexes; (2) food and wages; (3) cottages 
and allotments; (4) education; (5) hiring; (6) injurious influences—as the 


public-house, and temptations to poach; (7) wholesome influences—as benefit 

(1) “Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, from 
the Earliest times to the Reign of Edward the First.’’, Arranged and Edited by William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1870. 

(2) “The Agricultural Labourer. A Short Summary of his Position, partly based on 
the Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Employment 
of Women and Children in Agriculture.” By T. E. Kebbel. London: Chapman and 
Hall. i870. 
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societies, co-operative farms and stores; (8) large and small farms, and peasant 
proprietorship. The evidence, as summarised by Mr. Kebbel, gives a more 
favourable view of the condition and prospects of the farm-labourer than is 
generally held. The main difficulties yet to be grappled with, either by legis- 
lation or some moral instrumentality, are the modes of hiring and the tempta- 
tions to drink. The statute fair is said to be on the decline, but yearly hiring 
can be managed without the statute fair. The objection to yearly hiring is that 
it encourages constant change and creates a vagrant population. The man 
hired by the year feels himself bound, somehow or other, to change at the end 
of it. The disadvantages of the weekly system are that the labourers are 
less certain of employment, and are always liable to lose their incomes by 
sickness. The main remedy for the public-house nuisance is said to be the sub- 
stitution of a system of free beer-houses, to be licensed by the local magistrates, 
and nothing to be allowed to be drunk on the premises. The enemies of sucha 
system are classified as (1) the country brewers, (2) the enemies of local self- 
government, and especially of aristocratic or clerical self-government, and (3) 
those who wage a general war against all alcoholicdrink. Mr. Kebbel truly says 
that there is no question ‘‘if we except religious ones,” which requires to be 
approached with a mind so attuned to impartiality as that of the agricultural 
labourer. 

In the present era of active political excitement, finding its counterpart, as it 
does, in a morbid literary taste, craving for the strange, the extravagant, and 
the inhuman, it is a high moral function to direct men’s minds to the contem- 
plation of a life and character such as those of Clement Marot. Professor 
Morley,’ in vividly picturing before the English people of these days all that 
Clement Marot, the French poet of the fifteenth century, the reformer, the 
cavalier, the courtier, and the popular favourite, was and did, has done just 
one of those literary services to his countrymen which are so peculiarly 
natural to his own refined and elevated character. Clement Marot, we are 
told, was born in 1496, and was therefore the contemporary of Rabelais. He 
was educated in Paris, and began to write before he was seventeen years of 
age. He lived as pago in a noble household, and wrote ‘like a good French- 
man, social, generous, and courteous, gay, loving France, fame and fair ladies, but 
God more than all.” He went to the wars under Francis I. against Milan, and 
was subsequently taken into the household of the Margaret d’Alengon, after- 
wards of Navarre. One of his earliest poems is a satire on the Friars. When, 
at the Reformation, Rabelais hid from the storm, Marot would not hide; but 
the change is described as having been to him more social and intellectual than 
theological; and he was orthodox as to the worship of the Virgin, and certain 
other like critical points. He was, however, suspected of Huguenot leanings, 
and was imprisoned for a while by the six inquisitors deputed for France in 
1525. He wrote gay remonstrances, and was released through Margaret’s 


influence. While in prison, he prepared a scholarly and exact edition of the 


“Romaunt of the Rose,” with a preface suggesting that it should be read with 
a spiritual meaning. The poem, addressed to his friends on his imprisonment, 


(1) “Clement Marot and Other Studies.” By Henry Morley, Professor of English 
Literature, University College, London. In Two Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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—‘‘in its titlefand a tender tone of its contents, suggesting the Inferno of 
Dante,”—is called ‘l’Enfer. Lively, earnest, and plaintive, it helps us to 
understand the poet, now a prisoner, in the full vigour of his manhood. The 
burden of his song is against the tyranny of greed, whether among laity or 
clergy, and that man should labour in right fellowship to the right end. Without 
following Marot’s persecutions ‘‘ even unto strange cities,” to his death in 1544, 
suffice it to quote the words of his modern biographer :—‘‘ He was not only an 
amuser of the Court. Where there was a town life, liberal and energetic, the 
people, so'far as they were able to read, read him. He expressed the purest 
aspirations of France in his time, was always a true Frenchman. His works 
suggest to us what France might have been, and may yet be, with better kings, 
or calmer powers to adjust the limits of authority.” 

+ Amidst the mass of authorities which are constantly presenting themselves 
on the modes of thought, life, and action in Canada and the United States, it is 
not always quite easy to distinguish the sagacious and scientific observer from 
the loquacious and impressionable tourist. To the former class Mr. White! 
eminently belongs, and he has written a work under the modest title of 
‘* Sketches from America,” which, treating familiar subjects in an original and 
independent spirit, and dealing with many other subjects not handléd before, 
is an important accession to our sources of information about a country as to 
which national ignorance is emphatically the parent of national crime. One 
of the special topics brought to light by Mr. White is the actual condition of 
the Canadians, Upper and Lower, especially in relation to Church and Land 
problems, the question of annexation to the States, confederation policy, and 
sentiment towards England. Another topic to which a large section of the 
work is devoted is the condition of the Irish in America, both in Canada and 
the States. The different treatment of the Irish in the neighbouring countries 
is very striking. Mr. White describes the Irish in the States as having settled 
into a sort of caste, claiming exclusive possession of the poorest and least 
honourable occupations, and resenting intrusion, therefore, as an invasion of 
their natural rights. An American will tell “you, ‘‘ We, the Americans, shove 
off our rough work on others. We rise into the position of masters over 
Chinamen, Negroes, Irishmen. But the Irishman never raises himself, nor 
will he permit us to raise him. Put a nigger or a Chinaman to his drudgery; 
and he breaks the head of the new-comer at once as a trespasser on his 
proper domain.” As to Canada, Mr. White says that the state of politics there 
neither manifests nor encourages a healthy public spirit; and it is just the 
want of such a spirit that makes the weak point in Canada’s political condition, 
as contrasted with that of the Union. The belief in the possibility of a separate 
future for Canada is said to be steadily lessening for Canadians. Whatever 
pride of country a Canadian feels, has, for the most part, its object outside 
Canada, and is, indeed, merely another name for respect and affection for 
England. SHELDON AMOS. 


(1) “Sketches from America.” By John White. London: Sampson Low and Son. 
1870. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Mahaffy’s paper on Trinity College, Dublin, in the last number of 


the Review, on p. 714, 8th line from foot of page, for “ not two-thirds,” rezd “ not one- 
third.” 








